





ADVERTIS!! 


EXTRACTS COMBS 
FAST...EFFICIENT (4 





@ Strong Reinforc- 


Entire top gearing 
ed Construction. 


lifts off to easily 


@ Balanced Reel 
turns on Ball 
Bearings. 


pour in cappings. 
Whirling a few min- 
utes dries them. 


@ Adjustable Hon- 


Reel basket quickly 
ey Flow Gate. 


lifted out to dump 


@ Full Comb Sup- 
port. 


dried cappings and 
clean. 





PATENTED 
No. 14 Gillustrated) handles 4 Standard or 8 Half-Depth frames. No. 10 
handles 3 Standard or 6 Half-Depth frames. No. 12 handles 3 Jumbo or 
6 Shallow frames. No. 18 handles 4 Jumbo or 8 Shallow frames 


DOES THE JOB QUICKLY AND DOES IT RIGHT 


Hand Power 

Size Pockets Weight Drive Drive 
No. 10 3-Frame 9°." 16" 40 lbs. $13.65 $18.80 
No. 12. 3-Frame 12"x16" 50 lbs. 15.25 20.35 
No. 14- 4-Frame 95."x16" 0 Ibs. 14.70 19.75 
No. 18 4-Frame 12"x16" 90 Ibs 21.00 25.25 


FOR THE SMALLER 
APIARY 


Two Frame Extractors~ Sturdily Built—Eff- 
cient Easy to ¢ Jperate, 


Hand Motor 
Size Pocket Driven Driven 
No. 5 95." 16" $11.70 $16.90 
No. 9 12°x 16" 13.60 18.95 


STANDARD PRODUCTS 


A sign of Good Equipment 
at reasonable prices 





24-Frame Radials_________- 5 een aan ae $80.00 
2-Frame Reversible Extractors. -__- 21.90 
Bee Smokers (with leather bellows) 3'/2x7 .95 
Bee Smokers (with leather bellows) 4x7._.. 1.10 
Plain Uncapping Knives 8" size _______... 1.15 
Plain Uncapping Knives 10!/2" size _ 1,30 


Steam Heated Knives (2 stem with tubing) 4.45 


2-Gal. Steam Boiler for Knives ___ _ 2.60 
Bee Escapes (2-way style) llc each, 12 for 1.15 
Hive Tools (with nail hole) 8" size ___. 50 
Hive Tools (with nail hole) 10" size _____- 55 
Spur Wire Imbedders ______ ____-_ RE ae .20 


A Complete stock of Beekeepers’ Equipment. 


ASK YOUR DEALER-If he cannot supply you 


write for catalog or prompt shipment. 


THE STANDARD CHURN CO 


WAPAKONETA, OHIO 


Makers of good products for more than 60 years. 





LE DRIES CAPPINGS 
IN A FEW MINUTES 
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BEEKEEPERS! 
ORDER NOW! 


Take advantage of our NEW LOW 
PRICES and PROMPT SHIPPING 
SERVICE on Glass and Tin. 


HONEY CONTAINERS 


Friction Top Pails and Cans 


x 2'4-lb. cans per reshipping case of 24 $1.10 
x 2Y-lb. cans per carton of 100 3.75 
x 5-lb. pails per reshipping case of 12 87 
x 5-lb. pails per carton of 50 2.88 
x 10-Ib. pails per reshipping case of 6 Mi 
x 10-Ib. pails per carton of 50 1.30 
60-Ib. cans 22" caps, in bulk, each 30 
60-Ib. cans per reshipping case of 2 92 
60-Ib. cans per carton of 24 __ 6.96 3 
x) soldered with pure tin solder. 
Masterline Glass Jars 
2-Ib. jars per carton of 12 _...$ .95 
l-lb. jars per carton of 21 - 80 
Yy-Ib. jars per carton of 24. _ 65 
Beehive Glass Jars 
2-Ilb. jars per carton of 12 ___ «5S 
l-lb. jars per carton of 24 0 80 
Yy-lb. jars per carton of 24 __ _ 65 
Glass Honey Pails 
21/-lb. pails per carton of 12 ___. ___$ .60 
5-lb. pail per carton of 6 ______ ___._. 42 


F. O. B. Boyd, Wisconsin 


For prices on Comb Honey Wrappers, 

















cartons and shipping cases refer to our 
1940 catalog. 





August Lotz Company 


Boyd, Wisconsin 
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HONEY CONTAINERS 


All our tin containers are standard size and packed with covers and 
bails at the factory. Glass containers are clear, packed with caps and 
put up in cartons suitable for reshipping. 


If your order is for $50 at the prices shown, deduct 5%; if $100 deduct 


10% in ordering tin and glass containers or both together. Prices sub- 
ject to change. F. O. B. the following points: 



















Catalog No.| Watertown | Sioux City | Springfield | Lynchburg Albany 





Sizes, Weight and Number per carton 

















2% Ib. cans, 100 in carton, wt. 31 lbs._| Y62 $3.80 $3.80 $3.80 $3.80 $3.80 
5 lb. pails, 50 in carton, wt. 27 lbs. ___- Y66 2.90 2.95 3.10 3.10 3.10 
10 lb. pails, 50 in carton, wt. 45 Ibs. ___ Y69 4.30 4.40 4.60 4.60 4.60 





















5 gal. cans, 16 in carton, wt. 54 Ibs.* _.| Y625 5.10 5.10 5.10 525 5.25 
Write for prices in carloads. ° 
% |b. jars, 24 in carton, wt. 12 Ibs.____- Y630 .68 72 .68 .68 -68 













1 Ib. jars, 24 in carton, wt. 21 Ibs.____- Y631 .84 95 .88 .90 .90 











2 Ib. jars, 12 in carton, wt. 17 Ibs.____- Y632 .60 .62 .60 .62 .62 








3 lb. jars, 12 in carton, wt. 21 Ibs. _ ._- Y633 .65 .67 .67 .67 .67 


























5 lb. glass pails, 6 in carton, wt. 10 lbs. Y635 .48 56 .48 56 52 


















*Can only be shipped 16/c. 


WINDOW CARTONS ¥644—4:t«19* Beeway HONEY SERVERS 






: Y645—4"x1%" No Beeway No drip servers hold a pound 
These pink and green cartons Y646—4"x5"x134" No B’wav of honey and make an attrac- 
with large cellophane window tive sales package or premium 





and sales item. Colored handle, 


help sell section honey. We 100, $1.00; 500, $4.60 clear glass, trigger control. 







also supply comb honey shipping 1,000, $8.95 Much lower price 12 /c f.0. b. 
‘i factory. Write for quantity 
cases and cartons for shipping  yiiine 61s Ibs. per 100; 55 Ibs. prices 628 No Drip Honey 






Servers, weight 1 Ib. postage 


extracted honey too. per 1,000. All postage extra. 
extra. Each 40c. 





REVELATION COMB HONEY WRAPPERS 


500 








100 












Y649 Colored 44% _._._________$ .90_- $3.95 
wees Pies 406 .......4.. ..- .60 2.70 
Y658 Colored Bag 44% ________- ie «u<-. S28 
Y430 Bag filler device, weight 2 lbs. _. _ 50c 






Weight, 100—1 Ib.; 500—5 Ibs. 





Above postage extra. 







Write Lynchburg for prices on all cellophane plain wrappers. 





Ask for our general catalog too if you wish items other than 
those listed here. 









G. B. LEWIS COMPANY . . Watertown, Wisconsin 


BRANCHES: COLONIE & MONTGOMERY STS., ALBANY, N. Y., 1117 JEFFERSON ST., LYNCHBURG, VIR- 
GINIA; 110 W. MAIN ST., SPRINGFIELD OHIO; 214 PEARL ST., SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 

























Send your order to our office nearest to you 
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Ir might interest readers to know something 
about material available for publication and to 
consider themselves in relation to it. Last week 
two letters were received which, while they grati- 
fied the recipients, more importantly shed light 
on what readers expect and what they want and 
need. ‘Your article on the queen-muff,”’ 
‘seemed to have been written for me. 
just when I needed it greatly.” 


s 


said one, 

It came 
The other said, 
. and I want to congratulate you on the rela- 
tive absence of padding.” Now, of course, what 
an editor wants most is to give subscribers what 
they want most (usually what they need most) 
and to give them their money’s worth of it. 
Naturally, all readers do not agree about what 
this ‘‘money’s worth” is, and so the editor has to 
spread himself all over the place in an effort to 
please everybody. And, take it from me, during 
an occasional dearth of really acceptable material, 
this is a great mental strain. 

I think it is safe to say, although no poll has 
ever been taken about it, that all our readers are 
beekeepers. Perhaps some readers do not now 
have a colony of bees, but they have had or they 
will have; it is hard to imagine a beekeeper with- 
out a colony of bees in the offing. Of these, 
many readers are following the leads of others, 
but not a few are following their own lead, work- 
ing out practice based an accepted formulae but 
modified as a result of their own experiences. 
Practically all progressive beekeeping practice has 
been evolved in this way. Carl Killion’s articles 
on comb honey production methods, now running 
in this magazine, are an example, in print; many 
other managements, equally effective, exist but 
never see the light of day, except in some isolated 
apiary. Occasionally, you hear about them at 
meetings (more often in private conversation 
than from the rostrum) ; and in the apiaries them- 
selves, when you encounter them, you are shown 
pridefully about and asked to make photographs 

ind take notes. An enthusiastic beekeeper i is just 
about the most voluble creature going; but put a 
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READERS AND WRITERS 









A MAGAZINE FOR BEEKEEPERS 


pen in his hand and tell him to write and he im- 
mediately develops an impediment in his speech. 

The reason for this is that he is used to talking 
and is not used to writing. He has an idea that 
writing is somehow different from talking, or that 
writing is the province of writers or editors but not 
of beekeepers. Talk—conversation—is usually 
simple and direct. Good writing is simple and di- 
rect. From the editor’s viewpoint it is equally un- 
fortunate that few good writers are beekeepers 
and that few good beekeepers are writers. This 
situation ought not to exist. As a matter of fact, 
many good beekeepers could write well about the 
subject they know well. They could fill the bill 
if they would try. Hereabouts, a certain manu- 
script we once received has become a legend. How 
we got it came about in this way. A beekeeper, 
going south for packages, stopped to visit, as 
many do, and in talk timidly suggested that when 
he got back home he might write down his ex- 
periences. This was in the days before package 
bee hauling had become a common thing. He was 
urged, and we duly received his manuscript. It 
was written in pencil on a piece of brown wrap- 
ping paper about two yards long, tacked to and 
rolled, like an Egyptian papyrus, around an old 
top bar. We went to work on it, and it became 
one of the best manuscripts we have ever pub- 
lished. When it was printed it created a great 
interest in trucking package bees. 

Now I am not suggesting that everybody send 
manuscript rolled around a top bar. But I do 
wish to point out that it is possible to do a very 
good job of writing in a very unpretentious way. 

You can see that subscriber’s money’s worth 
does, in a sense, depend on the subscriber; for the 
best material we get for publication is concerning 
the good practice of good beekeepers. It is a 
curious paradox, but not a new one. Because of 
it, we are very much aware of your existence. We 
thought you might like to know that. 


James C. Dadant. 
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e EDITORIAL ° 


THE NATIONAL MEETINGS 


T HE plan of holding the national bee meetings 
at widely separated places from year to year is 
working out in a very satisfactory manner. In 


at Valdosta, Detroit, New Orleans, Washington, 
and Sacramento. This year the beekeepers come 
back to the midwest and meet at Omaha. 

This arrangement gives opportunity for bee- 
men in all sections to attend an occasional national 
convention at little cost. Omaha is in the heart 
of the great sweet clover belt, and with a good 
crop the attendance of local beekeepers should be 
large. 


LET US LEARN FROM CORN 


T HE progress of improvement in the corn plant 
in recent years has been sensational. Not only 
have yields been greatly increased but special 
strains of corn have been developed to suit types 
of soil and climate. Corn is now yielding well 
far north of the line which was formerly thought 
to be the boundary of the corn belt. Likewise 
varieties better adapted to the far South are now 
available. 

Some of the things sought by corn breeders are 
higher yields, earlier, later and hardier varieties, 
disease and insect resisting varieties, superior 
husking quality, varieties adapted to every soil 
type and corn with superior feeding quality. 
Progress toward the desired end has been so 
rapid as to surprise even the most optimistic. 

What the corn breeder can do, the beekeeper 
can do. Professor Paddock, of Iowa, has long 
contended that no one strain of bees can possibly 
be best for all sections of America. Bee should be 
bred with the purpose of adapting them to every 
important climatic condition. Great progress in 
securing higher per colony yield has already been 
made, as has been the case in developing disease 
resistance. 

Now that serious attention is likely to be given 
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to the problems of bee breeding, we may well ex- 
pect the same showing that has been made by th 
corn breeder and by breeders in other fields. In 
years to come we may expect gentler bees, longer- 
lived bees, bees better able to withstand the rigors 
of winter, bees which swarm less, as well as bees 
which gather more honey. 

Along with the improvement of the bee we con- 
fidently expect to see similar attention given to 
the breeding of plants which will yield more 
nectar and thus solve many of the pressing 
problems of bee pasture. 


HOW MANY BEES? 


E XPANSION has been the rule in recent years 
and big outfits have been growing bigger until 
there is much competition for bee pasture in some 
localities. In their anxiety to operate a big outfit, 
too many beekeepers overwork and receive 
smaller net income than would be possible with 
a smaller number of bees skillfully managed. 
Too often the greater number requires extra 
labor, extra equipment and increased travel that 
cost more than the added crop which is harvested. 

No rule can be laid down as to the proper size 
of the outfit. Some men can manage far more 
bees efficiently than others can do. Some localities 
will support larger units. In every case, however, 
there is a point beyond which come diminishing 
returns. 

Attention to details at the proper time will 
often increase the yield per colony to an extent 
that will pay better than to add more colonies. 
The most profit as well as greatest satisfaction 
comes from a business of such extent as permits 
efficient and economical management. 

The writer remembers the case of an efficient 
job printer who with only one boy to help had al! 
the work that the small shop could turn out 
Friends constantly advised expansion until th 
shop was enlarged, several men employed and 
much bigger output provided. At the end of t! 
year the business was found to pay no larger ne‘ 
return than before, while the owner had far mor 
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anxiety and extra work. When the situation was 
fully understood the new equipment was sold and 
the owner returned to his former status with only 
the boy to help. His net return was as much as 
with the bigger business and his mind was far 
less troubled. Among the writer's acquaintances 
the happy beemen are the ones with outfits big 
enough to provide comfort for the family, but not 
big enough to cause much worry. 


HONEY AND APPLES 


Honey and apples occupy much the same 
relative position in the markets. Fifty years ago 
both were almost universally used while now both 
have lost much of the former demand. 

In a recent issue of Rural New Yorker, 
William H. Darrow, of Vermont, calls attention 
to the great decline in demand for apples. In 
1900 the per capita consumption of apples was 90 
pounds. By 1920 the consumption had fallen to 
forty pounds and by 1935 to only 27 pounds. 

With everybody using apples as a staple article 
of diet the fruit growers had little incentive to 
advertise. The citrus growers on the other hand 
were far from the great consuming centers and 
the demand for their products was very limited. 
They were compelled to carry on vigorous sales 
promotion in order to move the fruit. As the 
demand for citrus fruits increased, the demand 
for apples fell off until we now find the former 
positions reversed. Now citrus fruit is in general 
demand, while apples are incidental in many 
homes. 

Thousands of acres of apple orchards have 
been cut down, while more thousands of acres of 
oranges and grapefruit have been planted. While 
the demand for apples has been decreasing, there 
has been a very large increase in the total con- 
sumption of fruit. 

Honey has passed through the same cycle, 


giving place to such manufactured sweets as corn 
syrup, cane sugar and molasses. Whereas fifty 


years ago honey was staple on nearly every table, 
it is now an incidental luxury or entirely unknown 
to thousands of tables. 
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Here we find a striking example of the power 
of modern advertising. Our habits are what the 
advertising agents make them. Products which 
are vigorously pushed are in active demand while 
others are soon forgotten. If honey consumption 
is to keep pace with present-day production, more 
sales promotion will be necessary. 


BAKERS OFFER GOOD HONEY 
MARKET 


M ANY beekeepers are finding the best market 
for honey through the baking trade. We have 
recently had a visit from a Midwest beekeeper 
who sells about a thousand pounds of honey a 
week to one such buyer. He was disgusted with 
honey at the time our friend made his acquaint- 
ance and was on the point of giving up its use 
entirely. The reason was that he had bought in the 
open market honey which was poorly strained 
and of indifferent quality. When he found a de- 
pendable source of supply he became a very satis- 
factory customer and provides a steady market 
throughout the year. 

The arrangement appears to be satisfactory 
for both the beekeeper and the baker. ‘The baker 
gets uniform quality, which is always liquid and 
carefully strained. He knows that he can depend 
upon his results because his honey supply is always 
the same. The beekeeper knows that he has a 
steady demand with a check coming every week. 

Too many beemen have made the mistake of 
selling their poorest honey to the baker and thus 
losing a permanent customer. The baker demands 
the best honey. It is not always white honey that 
he wants but always good honey, clean and of 
dependable quality. 

The wise honey salesman will cultivate the 
baker and ascertain just what he requires. If he 
is prepared to offer the desired quality and to 
keep the supply constant throughout the year, he 
can often find a very satisfactory outlet for his 
entire crop through a single buyer. [he beekeeper 
should never forget that the baking trade wants 
the best honey. 
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SAINFOIN—THE HAY AND 
HONEY PLANT 


By FRANK C. PELLETT 


HEN the late C. P. Dadant 
visited Europe he was impressed 
with the fields of sainfoin raised by 
the farmers for hay and by the fine 
crops of honey which the French 
beemen harvested from that source. 
In 1904 he wrote an article in this 
magazine about the honey which 
came from sainfoin in the province 
of Gatinais in France. He said: 
“According to the best au- 

thorities, the honey of Gatinais 
has the reputation of being the 
whitest color and sweetest taste, 
and is said to be in no way sur- 
passed by white clover honey. 
“From immemorial times the 
honey crops of Gatinais have 
been considered as leading in the 
amount of production, and this 
was all credited to _ sainfoin 
which is grown there in immense 
quantities.” 

Sainfoin has received some at- 
tention in Canada, but has never be- 
come a popular farm crop anywhere 
in the western world. Some years 
ago a plot of sainfoin was grown at 
the Central Experiment Farms at 
Ottawa and received an enthusiastic 
report by John Fixter who at that 
time was apiarist there. He reported 
that it yielded nectar early in the 
morning -nd that the bees worked it 
more freely than white clover. He 
mentioned especially the fact that 
the yield came between fruit bloom 
and white clover, thus filling a gap 
in the bee pasture and that later 
crops also came when little else was 
available. 

American farmers are slow to 
adopt new crops as long as what they 
have serves their purpose. With the 
failure of red clover in recent years, 
it is quite possible that sainfoin will 
be tried more readily than at the 
time when it was first advocated 
many years ago. 

C. F. Pearcey, of Kelowna, British 
Columbia, reports a field of sainfoin 
which has stood for fifty years on 
an interior plateau at an elevation 
of 2000 feet where winter temper- 
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third lot was 


atures drop to forty below zero. 
This indicates tha’ che plant is very 
hardy and it is sa‘d to resist winter 
injury better than alfalfa. 

There has been frequent comment 
on the failure of sainfoin to obtain 
recognition in this country and much 
speculation as to the reason. Perhaps 
it is because the beemen have not 
pushed the plant. It may be re- 
membered that it was the enthusiasm 
of the beekeepers which distributed 
alsike clover ana also sweet clover 
and secured recognition of these 
plauts. Perhaps they may yet do the 
same for sainfoin. 

When the American Bee Journal 
established the honey plant test plots 
at Pellett Gardens, at Atlantic, Iowa, 
an effort was made to secure the most 
promising strains of sainfoin for trial. 
One lot of seed came to us from 
the Experiment Station at Pullman, 
Washington, where it is under test 
by the Department of Farm Crops. 
Another lot was imported from 
Hungary |! y the European-American 
Import and Export Company. Still a 
secured from Persia 


by Edward Kellner, of Lidmeritz 
Germany. This seed was planted on 
April 13, 1939. 

The spring was very dry and there 
was great difficulty in getting new 
crops established, but our plots of 
sainfoin came through with a good 
stand. They made good growth, but 
it was only the Persian sainfoin that 
bloomed the first year. 

Sainfoin is an extremely attractive 
plant in both foliage and flower and 
is quite good enough for a place in 
any flower garden. A field when in 
bloom would be a sight worth going 
miles to see for anyone who loves 
flowers. 

Because sainfoin has never become 
popular on the farms, we were look- 
ing for difficulties in getting it estab- 
lished. We thought perhaps that it 
may have failed in the past for lack 
of inoculation or perhaps it might 
be tender and require a favorable 
climate. As far as we can see it is 
as easy to start as either clover or 
alfalfa and, once established, will 
probably stand longer than either. 

At the time this is written the 


Sainfoin yields an abundance of hay. 
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plots have been in full bloom for 
more than two weeks and there is an 
abundant crop of hay ready for cut- 
ting. Two seasons is not long enough 
to determine its value, but it certain- 
ly looks promising at this time» To 
the beekeeper its attraction for the 
bees is heart warming. 


The bees found the very first 
flowers to open and have swarmed 
over the plots from very early morn- 
ing until dark each day since. It is 
evident that the plants yield a rich 
flow of nectar. When E. M. Cole 
visited us early in June he caught 
some bees and examined the honey 
sacs, and remarked upon the unusual 
loads which they carried. 


The bloom opens with the fading 
of dandelions and continues until 
Dutch white clover is in bloom. As 
far as one can judge from small plots, 
the cultivation of sainfoin in a farm- 
ing community would bring a most 
desirable additional source of bee 
pasture to the beeman. It seems to 
yield very freely under our con- 
ditions this season. The beeman 
would have everything to gain and 
nothing to lose by its introduction. 
The first flow comes early and when 
no other important source is avail- 
able. Later crops would provide 
additional forage which may or may 
not overlap with other crops. 

As far as I know the Persian sain- 
foin has not been previously tried in 
this country. The foliage is darker 
in color than the European form and 
of a more vigorous growth. It is 
called “‘many-cut sainfoin’”’ because 
it yields more cuttings than the 
common variety. Kellner states that 
it yields great quantities of hay, 
makes modest requirements on the 
soil and is resistant to drought, 
freezing and insects. 

Our initial effort with sainfoin has 
been so promising that we plan 
further tests. Through the kindness 
of Professor Johnstone-Wallace, of 
Cornell University, we have received 
seed of three more strains including 
the Woodford Giant sainfoin and the 





Flower spikes of sainfoin. 


English Giant. If seed can be ob- 
tained we hope to make a field test 
next season. Present conditions make 
it almost impossible to get seed from 
Europe and as far as we know there 
is little commercial seed available in 
this country. 

Beekeepers may do well to try a 
small plot of sainfoin in the garden 
and if it succeeds as well as it has 
thus far with us they may be able 
to interest their neighbors in_ its 
possibility as a farm crop. The only 
source of seed that we know of just 
now is the Europe-American Import 
and Export Co., 132 Nassau Street, 


New York, who handle Hungarian 
sainfoin. Perhaps they may still 
have a supply on hand. We do not 


know of any source of supply of the 
Persian sainfoin which comes from 
Persia, Turkey and adjacent regions 
of Asia. 





DISTRIBUTOR'S 


We should like to begin with the 
promise that the honey we are to 
follow from producer to market has 
been properly cured in the hive. Un- 
fortunately, however, this is too 
often not the case and it may be well 
to bear in mind that this more or less 
frequent neglect is a source of many 
of the subsequent headaches to pro- 
ducers and marketers alike. Too much 
emphasis cannot be placed upon the 
necessity for proper curing of honey 
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VIEWPOINT 


before removal from the hive. Under 
prevailing world conditions and in 
view of keenly competitive markets, 
it is understandable that in their zeal 
to be first on the market with a crop, 
producers may err on the side of 
haste. At the risk of appearing trite, 
however, may I recall the old plati- 
tude that “haste makes waste’? 
Nowhere is this more true than in 
the production of honey. If, then, 
our honey has been properly cured, 





Individu 


al plants bloom for several days 

the next point to be considered is 
tankage. Too often and with ob- 
vious results, honey is drawn from 
tanks before sufficient evaporation of 
moisture has taken place, and before 
the honey has settled properly. In 
this connection it is well to remember 
that the longer honey can be left in 
tanks, the more certain it is to be 
free of foreign matter such as foam, 
waxy particles, etc., which naturally 
rise to the top when given sufficient 
time. 

In drawing honey, precaution 
should be taken to eliminate bees and 
other insects flying into cans and, if 
honey is spilled in process of filling, 
it should be wiped off immediately 
before cans are placed in cases. This 
insures a clean, neat package which 
can take its place with any food 
product in the market. Some of the 
lots handled by the writer would 
beggar description, as a result of 
carelessness on the part of a pro- 
ducer in this particular. Honey has 
been allowed to become smeared all 
over the tops of cans—dirt, feathers, 
leaves and other foreign matter 
settling upon it until the can becomes 
an unsightly mess. The warehouse- 
man must then spend time and effort 
making such a lot presentable for 
a customer by washing, drying, and 
removing rust. For this extra service, 
he feels justified in making a charge 
to the producer, which naturally re- 
duces the producer’s profit and might 
well have been avoided if more care 
were exercised in the beginning. 

Care should also be taken to pre- 
serve and protect cases from deteri- 
oration through weatherstaining and 
rough handling. If left in the open, 
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cases warp 


and 





crack easily. 
package then cannot reach the con- 
sumer in the bright, new appearance 
In trucking 


which is most desirable. 


cases to warehouse, it is suggested 
used and lids nailed 
on, as it has been noted this helps 
greatly to reduce breakage in hand- 
on this subject, 
recommended that No. 5 box nails be 
on cases. 
Larger nails, when cases are to be 
opened, cause lids to split; a No. 5 
nail will do the work with much less 
producers, 
cially those having large quantities to 
may want to use 


that cleats be 


ling. While 


used in 


breakage. 


ship, 


Some 


fastening 


marks to separate lots. 


and crosses, 


cases, 


cy to rust. 


noticed 


lots, a 


by any sharp 


and 


Many 
truckmen 

ducers using hooks to load or unload 
practice 
avoided at all times. 
in the ends of cases are easily pierced 
instrument, 
possible the destruction of cans and 
the messy situation of spilled honey 
already referred to. 


and 


which 


Needless to say, 


lids 


should 
The handholds 


The 


it is 


espe- 


identifying 
Obviously, 
however, the fewer and smaller the 
marks, the better, avoiding such dis- 
figurations as pencil or crayon checks 
the mathematical 
calculations so often seen on honey 
When filled, cases should be 
placed upon something to keep them 
off the ground, especially if ground 
is damp, as they may become dirty 
or rot, while cans will have a tenden- 
times we have 
few pro- 


making 


be 


+ 


the use of second-hand cases and cans 
is a practice, which, from every point 
of view should be discontinued. The 


difficulties arising therefrom, either 
directly or indirectly, are so nu- 
merous and discouraging that no 
argument in favor of it can be 
reasonably advanced. 

The foregoing statements, it is 


hoped, will not be construed as criti- 
cism in the usually accepted sense. 
Rather, the writer desires to offer a 
few helpful suggestions, based upon 
several years’ experience in hand- 
ling, grading and shipping honey 
for market. Any business of magni- 
tude requires the combined ability, 
knowledge and effort of all its 
members to insure perpetuation. It 
requires that each member keep on 
the alert to observe and correct, in- 
sofar as possible, deficiencies of 
system, mistakes in method or those 
careless oversights which, in them- 
selves may seem negligible, but which 
in combination, may conceivably be- 
become a real detriment to all con- 
cerned. By improving the industry, 
those now engaged in it will profit, 
while leaving for those to follow 
them, a tradition of worthwhile labor 
well done, founded upon principles 
of cooperation, integrity and fair- 
dealing. 
G. S. Painter, 
Bryant & Cookinham, Inc. 
Los Augeles, Calif. 


SILVER JUBILEE FOR WILSON 


H. 


F. 


Wilson 





Professor H. F. Wilson is com- 
pleting his twenty-fifth year as chair- 
man of the Department of Economic 
Entomology at the University of 
Wisconsin. In his honor there was 
given at Madison, on June 18, a 
testimonial banquet, which was at- 
tended by many of his associates 
in the university, students, former 
students, and beekeeping friends. 
Wilson’s accomplishments embrace 
not only the field of beekeeping in 
which he is well known to all our 
readers, but the field of  ento- 
mology as well. As a result of his 
writings, grasshoppers, potato bugs, 
cabbage worms, cucumber beetles, 
peach tree bark borers, orchard 
insects, onion maggots and other 
creatures have learned to tremble, 
and the insecticide manufacturers 
have learned to rejoice. Just now, pea 
aphids which are bedeviling canners 
in Wisconsin are giving Wilson con- 


cern. Some of his associates declare 
that it might take him another 
twenty-five years to solve the 


problem, but the confidence of the 
canners would indicate that Wilson 








will have cleared out the pea 
aphids and still many other bother- 
some plant gold diggers before he 
finally reaches the age when he thinks 
he should retire. 
His research 
gether with those of former students 
are already 


into beekeeping to- 


and colleagues of his 
well known to our 
the time he reached Wisconsin from 
his former station with the college 
of the state of Oregon, Wilson had 
the bees and Wisconsin beekeeping 
He was 


readers. From 


as one of his major projects. 
a cooperator with the early pioneers 
who were active twenty-five years 
ago, and he continued to carry the 
of better Wisconsin bee- 
with his beekeeping 


until 


standard 

later 
now Wisconsin is 
recognized as one of the 
states in honey production and associ- 
ation activities. Therefore, we should 
not judge him too harshly if he still 
maintains that the biggest fish are 
caught in Wisconsin and claims that 
he is the state’s best fisherman. He 
has been known to dive in after fish 
with the same gusto that he shows in 
his work. 


keeping 
associates 
foremost 


When the funds for the Miller 
Memorial Library were ready to be 
allotted and _ the location chosen, 


Wilson could see no other place than 
Wisconsin for it. Presto, Wisconsi1 
got it. Wilson has fathered it 
since, until at present, it is the most 
extensive bee library in the world. It 
was largely through Wilson’s work 
that the American Honey Institute 
was enabled to function end to carry 
on through the depression when most 
similar organizations were giving up 


evel 


the ghost. Few beekeepers realiz« 
how much Wilson did for them 
through the Institute. 

His students are his pride. In th« 
beekeeping field, he has been i 
structor and adviser to Aeppler, 
Alfonsus, Boggs, Farrar, France, 


Hambleton, Haydak, Laidlow, Marvin, 
Milum, Oecertel, Paddock, Schaefer, 
Whitcomb and a number of others. 
His private library will now includ 
a bound book of some two hundred 
congratulatory letters from friend 
all over the country. He wears 
wrist watch as testimonial of appré 
ciation, and he carried away from th: 
testimonial banquet various plaques 


as mementoes from various orga! 
izations with which he has bee! 
associated. His mother and Mr 


Wilson were likewise remembered. 
Congratulations, “Prof.” 
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By H. F. WILSON 


E continue to disagree about the 
number of beekeepers, number 
of colonies of bees, the size of the 
honey crop, and the prices which 
beekeepers should receive in order to 
make beekeeping profitable. Un- 
fortunately, the limited data available 
has always made it impossible to 
secure anything like an accurate 
answer to many of these questions. 
Begkeeping has always been an im- 
portant industry in the United States 
and becomes increasingly so each 
year. Also, there are infrequent 
years when there seems to be more 
honey than the market will absorb. 
A number of individuals still believe 
one big trouble with the honey busi- 
ness is that not enough honey is pro- 
duced. Possibly this is true in pros- 
perous times when the large part of 
the industrial population is at work. 
But in time of depression, even a 
small crop is likely to move slowly 
because the regular customers for 
honey frequentl: do not have money 
to use in buying honey, and con- 
sumption becomes greatly reduced. 


In order to secure some gauge of 
the industry in Wisconsin, an attempt 
has been made to throw light on the 
subject through a survey of a small 
number of beekeepers. Survey re- 
ports may be subject to the criticism 
that they do not show actual facts, 
but these reports are as accurate as 
any that might be secured unless it 
were possible for the investigator to 
follow the record of each beekeeper 
throughout the producing season and 
up to the time of marketing the com- 
plete crop. There has been con- 
siderable difference in the reported 
prices for sales of honey, but in this 
case we assume the beekeepers have 
actually sold honey at the prices re- 
ported. While the reports included 
in this survey are few in number, the 
beekeepers represented are a fairly 
good cross section of those in the 
state, and holdings of the beekeepers 
reporting range from a few to three- 
hundred colonies of bees. 

It is not our purpose to make a 
controversial point of this survey but 
simply to state facts reported by 
beekeepers. Every individual .must 
evaluate the results according to his 
own interpretation. From the best 
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THE NEED FOR ACCURATE DATA 


To Determine the Value of Beekeeping in the United States 


available information we have been 
able to collect, there appear to be 
approximately 15,000 individual api- 
aries in Wisconsin containing approxi- 
mately 160,000 colonies of bees. We 
have not received records from the 
two or three largest beekeepers in 
the state. Thus, the largest number 
of colonies for which we have reports 
are not necessarily the largest hold- 
ings of any one beekeeper in the state. 
At least one beekeeper in the state 
is reported to have 1,000 or more 
colonies, and probably several have 
500 or more colonies. The following 
table summarizes in concise form a 
portion of the story told by these bee- 
keepers. 
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1936 17 1,129 146.3 $10.07 
1937 95 7,684 45.5 3.81 
1938 69 5,287 101.0 7.29 
1939 68 5,125 98.6 6.63 


For the most part, 5-pound pails 
brought 50c to 75c in 1936, 
50c to 65c n 1937, 

45c to 65c in 1938, 

43c to 75c in 1939. 


The reported price per pound in 
60-pound wholesale lots was 

5%c to 8c in 1936, 

6c to 10c in 19387, 

4c to 10c in 1938 and 39. 


We have often expressed our 
personal opinion regarding wholesale 
and retail prices of honey, and we 
feel there is no good excuse for sell- 
ing honey at less than 6 cents a 
pound, wholesale. In the past, Wis- 
consin beekeepers have believed they 
could not afford to produce honey for 
less than 10c a pound. But the figures 
we have would indicate that with a 
large number of colonies and an aver- 
age production of 100 pound per colo- 
ny, a reasonable return could be se- 
cured even as low as 5 cents a pound. 
This estimate is secured from. the 
next table given. It is impossible 
to secure an accurate estimate of bee- 





keeping equipment, but it has been 
set generally at from $15 to $20 per 
colony, which covers bees, beekeeping 
equipment, trucks, and storage room. 
To present the point in question let 
us take the figure of $20 per colony. 
Assuming that honey production 
averages 100 pounds per colony, and 
that the honey is packed in 60-lb. 
cans for wholesale marketing, the 
cost of production may be set at 5 
cents per pound. 


1-2/3 cans at 30c¢ each $ .50 
3 hrs. labor caring for colony 
and producing honey, at 50c 


per hr. 1.50 

1 hr. labor processing and can- 
ning honey .50 
Interest on investment at 5% 1.00 
Depreciation 50 

Loss of bees, feed and other 
emergencies 1.00 
$5.00 


Even at the price of 5 cents a 
pound, there are beekeepers who be 
lieve they can make a fair profit. 

One beekeeper reported that with 
an average of 138 colonies, he pro- 
duced an average of 36,500 pounds 
of honey per year and sold it at an 
average price of $2,396 per year with 
a net gross income of $9,583 for the 
four-year period. Eight beekeepers 
reported an average income of from 
$1,100 to $1,800 per year. Eight re- 
ported an average income of from 
$500 to $1,000 per year, and the 
total average income for 60 bee- 
keepers was $26,538, or an average 
return per beekeeper of $432.30. 

This data is not considered 
significant for the beekeepers who 
have no other source of income- 
but it is believed significant from 
the standpoint of the farmer bee- 
keeper who is keeping bees along 
with his farming operations. The 
crop condition for the entire 
group of beekeepers included in this 
survey is, with a few exceptions, not 
so high as is possible, and every bee- 
keeper could improve his condition by 
better attention to his bees and more 
careful methods in operations. 


University of Wisconsin 
Madison 


By CARL E. KILLION 


[In the first article in this series, which 
appeared in the July issue, the author de- 
cribed his eight-frame ‘“air-way’’ super 
which he regards as the most important 
piece of his equipment. It will be observed 
that the hive body he uses is ten-frame, 


Editor. ] 


ANY years ago, I had the oppor- 

tunity to buy a fair sized apiary 
of 10-frame equipment. I have used 
the 10-frame brood chamber for 
approximately twenty years in the 
production of my comb honey. If 
in producing comb 


my experience 

honey has meant anything to me, 1 
would, no doubt, choose the 10- 
frame size brood chamber again; 


although the two best comb honey 
producers I have ever known used 
8-frame equipment. During these 
years of using 10-frame equipment, 
I have learned to overcome some of 
the faults it has. 

The producer of comb honey, more 
than the producer of extracted honey, 


must consider the subject of hive 
ventilation. We cannot expect good 
comb building from a hive under- 


going sudden and extreme changes 
in temperature. In extracted honey 
production, the supers of the hive 
may be staggered, but in comb honey 
production, they may not. A _ hive 
should be ventilated and insulated, 
with the bees acting as a thermostat. 
It has, so to speak, to be “air con- 
ditioned.”’ 

Any 10-frame hive can be air con- 
ditioned in a few minutes. One does 
not have to get away from standard 
size or factory made equipment to 
have many advantages over the con- 
ventional 10-frame brood chamber. 
The first move in converting 10-frame 
equipment is to dispense with one 
frame in the brood chamber, using 
nine frames instead of ten. This 
practice is not unusual; a number of 
beekeepers use only nine frames in 
a ten-frame brood chamber. How- 
ever, I add a following board on each 
side. At this point I have to admit 
that I am very likely to be classed 





COMB HONEY—PART I 


The Ventilated Brood Chamber and the Miller Bottom Board 





as an old-fashioned beekeeper, since 
following boards are very much 
out-of-date, or perhaps only out of 
fashion. It is only on rare occasions 
that one hears a following board 
mentioned and much more rarely that 
one sees them in use. 

But there are a number of reasons 
why I like the following board 
arrangement. The air and passage 
spaces made at the sides supply the 
body with both insulation and venti- 
lation, and allow a more uniform 
temperature which induces the queen 
to lay in the outside combs. In the 
ordinary 10-frame hive a queen 
rarely lays in the comb next to the 
side walls. Therefore, my arrange- 
ment gives nine frames for brood 
rearing instead of eight. When manip- 
ulating a colony, the brood nearest 
the operator is removed. This creates 
sufficient space to remove each comb 
and replace it in the brood chamber 
before removing the next one. No 
brood is exposed and chilled, and no 
honey need be set out to invite rob- 
bing. The result is a brood chamber 
compact, yet elastic, which enables 











the beekeeper to secure the maximum 
amount of brood from the minimum 
number of combs. 

During the years 1931 to 1935 in- 
clusive, my 10-frame equipment was 
operated in partnership with an 8- 
frame air conditioned outfit. In 1933, 
1934 and 1935, separate production 
charts were used for the eights and 
tens. For these years the tens 
gained 15-1/6 sections over’ the 
eights. These colonies were operated 
side by side and with identical 
management. I doubt very much 
this would have happened had not &ir 
conditioning been used in the 10- 
frame equipment. 


I still use the frame adopted by 
Dr. C. C. Miller, although the Hoff- 
man spaced frames may be used just 
as well as the Miller frame. Every 
beekeeper has his own idiosyncracies 
concerning equipment, and I seem to 
have been blessed with an extra 
amount. The Miller frame is a short 
top bar frame of the loose hanging 
type which, however, is spaced with 
nails driven into the wood until only 
a quarter of an inch shows. It will 















Right — The 
author’s adaptation 
of the standard ten- 
frame hive body. It 
has nine frames and 
two following boards. 
The body is tilted to 
show the tops of the 
frames, spacing rails, 
and following boards. 
The air spaces which 
the author describes 
may be plainly seen 
at each side wall. 
Observe the 2-inch 
deep bottom board 
and the position of 
the slatted rack. 

Below—The metal 
bound moving screen 
in position at the 
entrance. It is held 
in place by a narrow 
slat. 




























































































































































































































































































































be noted that the only points of con- 
tact between the frames are the 
heads of the nails in one frame 
against the wood of the frame ad- 
jacent. Great ease in manipulating 
the brood chamber is secured as the 
bees propolize very little. and be- 
cause there is less propolizing, the 
bee space remains more nearly ac- 
curate. I find that with this small 
area of contact between the frames 
fewer bees are killed in manipulating 
the colonies. The short top bars 
allow a bee space at the ends which 
likewise reduces propolizing. How 
easily these frames are removed 
from the hive. 

All beekeepers like to show off 
their perfect brood combs. I am not 
an exception and I take extra pride 
in obtaining combs as nearly perfect 
as possible. The secret of good 
combs is having them correctly drawn 
at the beginning. One cause of poor 
combs is putting foundation to be 
drawn out in the brood chamber. 
Only rarely are pérfect combs drawn 
there. Good combs cannot be built 
in frames that are not perfectly 
square. Frames that are out of 
square and allow one end to touch 
the end of the hive are always a 
nuisance. Bees glue them down and 
when they are removed, the bees, 
and sometimes the queen, may be 
killed. Other requisites for good 
combs are foundation fastened se- 
curely and wired sufficiently, and 
then drawn above the brood chamber. 
These perfect combs give us extra 
dividends in greater brood area. It 
takes longer to handle an imperfect 
comb than a good one, and I will not 
tolerate the imperfect ones. 

In my apiaries colonies are placed 
in pairs; each colony, therefore, can 
be operated only from one side. 
When working the brood nest, the 
following board on the side next to 
the operator is removed. The follow- 
ing board on the opposite side is ex- 
actly like the other except that it 
has four staples, nails or screws to 
space it from the outside wall. It is 
seldom necessary to remove this 
board. The following board nearest 
the operator is spaced from the first 
adjacent frame, but does not have 
spacing nails next to the outside wall. 
If a colony is moved or if the position 
of two colonies in a group is reversed, 
it will be seen that the following 
boards are opposite from the way 
they were intended. They may be 
readily taken out and reversed. It 
takes only a moment to exchange 
them. 

When all equipment is accurately 
made and assembled, it may be easily 
kept in workable condition. It is a 
joy to operate such a colony and a 
greater joy to see and to know that 
the bees are comfortable. 

Ventilation and Miller Bottom Board 

Nothing is gained by going to all 
the work and expense of air con- 
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brood 


ditioning the 
using the Air-way comb honey super 


chamber and 
if the bees are allowed nearly to 
smother on hot days because the 
bottom board is too shallow. The 
question is does the standard make 
of bottom board allow sufficient 
ventilation in hot weather? Most 
will agree that the three-eighths side 
of the reversible board does not, and 
there are many who claim that even 
the seven-eights side is not satis- 
factory. It often is recommended 
to raise the brood chamber on blocks 
during extremely hot weather and 
this is frequently advisable although 
I have never liked to use the blocks. 

When Dr. Miller first made his 
deep bottom board, his intentions 
were to use it only in the winter. In 
his book, “Fifty Years Among the 
Bees,” he wrote: “‘With such a bottom 
board there is a space two inches 
deep under the bottom bars, a very 
nice thing in winter, and at any other 
time when there is no danger of bees 















































The bottom rack, or false bottom, used to 
prevent the building of comb below the 
frames in the brood chamber. The view is 
from below the rack. The wide board is at 
the front of the hive, next the entrance, 
when in position. 


building down, but quite too deep for 
harvest time.” Then he wrote that 
he first made the bottom reversible 
using a shallow side in summer and 
a deep side in winter. How long he 
continued this practice, I do not 
know, but later he wrote: “But latter- 
ly I leave the deep side up, summer 
and winter.” I am confident that the 
first trial use he made in summer was 
proof enough to him that the deep 
bottom board was just as essential 
then as it was in the winter. 

As Dr. Miller wintered his bees in 
cellars, this type of deep bottom 
board was a fine thing. A peep into 
the entrance in late fall is convincing 
evidence that it provides a wonder- 


ful clustering winter, 
especially for cellar wintering when 
clusters are more expanded than they 
are in hives wintered outside. 


space for 


With this space of two inches be 
neath the frames, the bees will build 
burr comb 
bottom is used. 


rack or false 


This rack is mounted 


unless a 


on staples at the bottom and sides, 
and where it touches the back of the 
hive. It can be withdrawn easily at 
any time. It is well to withdraw it 
in late fall as the fine cluster of bees 
is not then broken up by the slats. 
However, it must be replaced before 
any kind of a spring flow, as the bees 
would invariably build comb down to 
the bottom board. Rarely a colony 
builds combs beneath the rack. Oc- 
casionally, however, a strong colony 
will do so and both worker and drone 
brood may be found when this oc- 
curs. However, in all the twenty 
years of using the deep bottom board, 
I have never found a queen cell there. 

I am convinced that the deep 
bottom board lessens the desire of 
the colony to swarm. The value of 
the deep, well-ventilated entrance is 
quickly realized during such _ hot 
summers as we have here in Illinois. 
The colony has a chance to “breathe,”’ 
to evaporate their nectar more easily. 
In moving an apiary, especially if one 
is forced to move in very warm 
weather, the large entrances are 
valuable. If the weather is not hot 
enough to necessitate the using of a 
screen on the top of the hive, only 
the entrance is closed. The two inch 
entrance is too large to permit the 
V-wedge screen used: with shallow 
openings. The special closure is made 
of galvanized window screen, but all 
edges are bound with tin and the 
corners are soldered. These screens 
are readily handled and a load may 
be screened very rapidly. The metal 
bound screens should stand several 
years of use. 

Of course, the deep entrance can- 
not be opened wide until the colony 
is strong enough to allow such an 
opening. On any weak colony, an en- 
trance reducer is used to limit the 
entrance as necessary. The entrance 
reducer is made from the regular 
thickness of lumber. The winter is 
approximately five-sixteenths by three 
inches. The entrance reducer can be 
raised and fastened to the hive body 
with nails, giving any size opening 
desired. During the summer, the en- 
trance may be left wide open. 

Occasionally in early spring a colo 
ny has to be fed rapidly. The false 
bottom is removed and an uncapped 
frame of honey slid in under the 
brood combs. The entrance is then 
reduced. This practice is not one 
generally followed or reeommmended, 
but in case of great necessity, it 
proves to be a good way of getting 
food to the bees in a hurry. 
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THE QUESTION OF PRICE CUTTING 


By GEORGE W. BOHNE 









HE general opinion is that the has been found that those which have had nothing to do with developing 
honey market is in a mess. We _ persisted have been those which the demand for the product he sells, 
have been busy passing the buck in profited from experience, improving and he becomes a powerful marketing 
a vain effort to saddle somebody or their packing methods and developing factor, who eventually cannot brook 
some group with the responsibility the demand for their honey. When opposition. His weapon is price cut- 
for the situation. The real facts seem such advancement was backed by ting. A short time ago a_ broker 
to be that all interested parties, from good service to the retailer, their showed me a letter which accom- 
the producer to the retail distributor, prices were easily boosted to the panied a shipment of bottled honey. 
have had something to do with level of those asked by their com- He was instructed to “survey your 
creating the present chaos. The  petitors. They added to their in- market and sell this honey.” There 
















relative responsibility of each group comes and justified their existence. was no low limit set, and most of that 
is a matter which requires analysis Larger co-operatives have been honey landed on the retailers’ shelves 
and an understanding opinion. both good and bad. Some of the good ata price of $1.25 per dozen 1-pound 






Most producers operate on a small ones have been wrecked by their jars, a quick sale which was apparent- 
scale and have limited business own members, who undersold their ly satisfactory, as he received no 
ability. Their claim is that they are organization in the home market for complaint, though he has had no 
at the mercy of the wholesale buyer a slight, temporary profit to them- further consignments. The broker 
and bottler and that offers are often selves. They failed to realize that said that he never made much effort 
below the cost of production. They this low-price sale set the market on to get satisfactory prices for goods 
are largely without influence and all honey, regardless of grade or consigned without price limits, as he 













have no coordinate business program, quality. eonsidered éuch transaction to be 
but occasionally one of their number In the struggle for improvement, “dymping” operations—a__ practice 
tries to better his chances .by de- co-operative effort has gained the detrimental to legitimate business. 

veloping a local market for his honey. reputation of being a panacea. If it Much has been said for and against 






He finds that competition is strong is safely and honestly used, it may the retailer. Retail distribution is a 
and that even the local distributors be that. It must be an altruistic steady business which depends for 
are inclined to take advantage of his effort, in order to overcome existing success on continued patronage and 
weak salesmanship and to offer less handicaps. Co-operatives, in reaching not on periodic spasms with loss 
than the price asked for standard for the rainbow, must avoid grasping leaders. Special sales have their 
packs. Of course, he accepts the the shadow of possible future profits place. When a producer wishes to 
offer, harvests a flood of criticism, laid on a foundation of unfair com-  jntroduce his goods into a territory, 
finds he has increased his net returns petition—exactly the same state of he is willing, even anxious, to lower 
(not figuring any selling costs), affairs they organize to abolish. his price and absorb the loss. Or the 
and feels himself justified. At every beekeepers’ meeting one producer may find it necessary to sell 
The ethical wholesale packer has_ hears of victims of sharp practices. distressed merchandise at a loss. In 
invested his capital in stocks and The commonest tale is that of sales either case, the special prices seem 
buildings. He depends on the differ- which netted a bad check, sales made to leave the average profit with the 
ential between wholesale and retail to unknown buyers at figures better distributor. Therefore, why blame the 
prices for his profit. This man is in’ than the current wholesale offers. grocer? Why expect him to swim 
a peculiar position, as every de- Some of these buyers seem to have. the river when there is a bridge 
parture by his competitors from been quite successful in gathering handy? 
orderly processes of marketing affects large quantities of honey in certain The retail merchant who depends 
his chances for profit. He must localities. In such cases, the pro- on the simple differential between 
protect his investment and guard ducer suffers in two ways: first, yetail and wholesale prices for his 
against unethical competition, so his through the loss of his money, and, iyelihood is not a serious offender. 
first line of defense is to buy his second, through the creation of a The wholesale buyer and bottler, who 
honey as cheaply as possible. He is potential wholesale operator who has has his investment to protect, is, at 
the man who is most often blamed _ no investment, no plant, and no real most, an innocent contributor to our 
for the producers’ woes; but he is, responsibility. troubles. The self-contained co- 
himself, a victim of circumstances. Absolute crooks are not the worst operative, which shares all profits, is 
Most of our wholesale distributors danger we have to face. Their oper- a real benefit. It is the unethical 
are men of high commercial character ations are hazardous and cannot con- operator, who (without investment 
who render valuable services to pro- tinue for long periods without to protect and without personal 
ducers. detection. The greatest thorn-in-the- liability) profits at the expense of 
The co-operative is composed of flesh is the operator with distorted the producers, who must assume 
producers who are handling their ideas of what constitutes ethical much of the responsibility for a 
own business for mutual benefit. It competition. He is hard to handle, chaotic honey market. When we find 
is usually a local organization whose as he usually thinks that what he does honey, which was shipped 1000 miles 
effort is to develop and supply neigh- constitutes brilliant salesmanship and to a packer and another 1000 miles 
borhood demand. Management is _ that overcoming competition is justi- to a market, selling at figures local 
likely to be crude and the pack un- fied, regardless of methods employed. beekeepers cannot meet with reason- 
uttractive; their greatest problem is Of course, he cuts prices just enough able profit, we know that some pro 
meeting the prices of shipped in below the other fellow to make the ducer has been sadly underpaid. The 
honey, which is handled on small sale go through. He depends on_ solution seems to rest on eliminating 
margins presumably offset by sales edging in below any competition, and these market busters. 
volume. A number of these small co- he doesn’t care how he does it. He —W— 
operatives have been studied. It elects to overlook the fact that he Luling, Louisiana. 
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By R. M. MELAMPY, 


HE queen honeybee _ receives 

nourishment from royal jelly, 
which she is fed by worker bees. This 
diet is believed to be responsible for 
her development into a queen instead 
of a worker, for queens and workers 
mature from similar eggs. 

Chemists have analyzed royal jelly 
and found it to contain all the 
known nutritive substances that an 
animal requires for development 
and to maintain life—proteins, carbo- 
hydrates, fats, minerals (ash), vita- 
mins, and water; in other words, it is 
a complete food. The chemical com- 
position as determined by analysis 
of eight samples was found to be as 
follows: 


Percent 
Moisture 66.1 
Carbohydrate 12.5 
Protein 12.3 
Total lipids (fat) 5.5 
Ash 0.8 
Undetermined 2.8 


Royal jelly may be compared to 
milk in several ways; first, both are 
secreted by glands, royal jelly by the 
pharyngeal glands of nurse bees and 
milk by the mammary glands of 
mammals, second, they are composed 
of similar substances; third, they 
serve a similar purpose in nature. 
The composition of the milk of 
various mammals is shown in table 1. 
Royal jelly has less water and more 
protein and carbohydrates than any 
of these secretions. The fat content 
is greater than that found in the milk 
of the cow, goat, mare, and woman, 
but it is not so great as that of the 
sheep and sow. Royal jelly contains 
nearly four times as much mineral 
matter as does human milk. 


* A contribution from the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, U. 5. 
Department of Agriculture, in cooperation 
with Louisiana State University. For a 
more technical presentation of this subject 
see Melampy, R. M., and Jones, D. B., 
Chemical composition and vitamin content 
of royal jelly. Proc. Soc. Expt. Biol. and 
Med. 41:382-8, 1939. 
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SOME INTERESTING FACTS CONCERNING 
THE NUTRITIVE VALUE OF ROYAL JELLY 


U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 





Table 1 


Composition of milk of different 
animals. 





: 22 622 2f 22 ci 

a Bo ok mh Om <a 
Cow 87.2 3.5 3.7 4.9 0.72 
Sheep 82.7 5.5 6.4 4.7 0.92 
Goat 86.5 3.6 4.0 5.1 0.81 
Mare 89.0 2.7 1.6 6.1 0.51 
Sow 82.0 6.2 6.8 - 0.96 
Woman 87.5 1.0 4.4 7.0 0.21 





Since protein is the principal 
growth, or tissue-building, factor in 
animal nutrition, and carbohydrate 
and fat provide the energy, we find 
that royal jelly compares favorably 
with the secretions of the higher 
animals in its content of the im- 
portant nutritional factors. To judge 
the tissue-building value of the pro- 
tein, however, we must know not 
only the amount present but the 
extent to which the animal is able 
to utilize it. Scientists have a method 
of measuring the efficiency with 
which food protein is converted to 
body tissue, or protoplasm, which 
they call the biological value of the 
protein. Royal-jelly protein was 
found to have a biological value of 
75 percent, which is about the same 
as has been reported for beef pro- 
teins, which ranges from 69 to 77 
percent. Other food proteins have 
been found to have the following 
values: ** 


Percent 


Whole egg 94 
Milk 85 
Egg white 83 
Whole wheat 67 
Potato 67 
Whole corn 60 
Wheat flour 52 
Navy beans (cooked) 3 


Although white rats were used as 
the experimental animals, and their 
nutritional requirements may be 


Data taken from Maynard, I A. Animal 
nutrition New York 1937 
** Mitchell, H. H the protein value of 
foods in nutritior J Home Econ 19, 
122-131, 192 









quite different from those of the 
queen bee, the results indicate that 
the protein of royal jelly is adequate 
for a mammal such as the white rat. 

In recent years we have heard 
much about vitamins and their role 
in animal nutrition. We know that 
the lack of certain vitamins in the 
diet has specific effects on growth 
and reproduction. For example, a 
lack of vitamin A causes an eye dis- 
ease called xerophthalmia and effects 
changes in the mucous membranes 
which make them more susceptible to 
infection, and a deficiency of vitamin 
B causes damage to the nervous 
system and also to the muscles and 
organs. Animals differ in their 
vitamin requirements, and the re- 
quirements of insects are not well 
known, but vitamins of the B group 
appear to be necessary for their 
growth. 

The presence of vitamins in foods 
is usually determined by noting the 
effect produced on _ experimental 
animals. When royal jelly was fed 
young animals deficient in vitamin 
A, they failed to recover, indicating 
that this vitamin is lacking in royal 
jelly. Similar tests for vitamin B 
indicated that royal jelly contains 
about as much of this vitamin as does 
whole wheat. 

Vitamin C, also called ascorbic 
acid, can now be determined by a 
chemical method. This vitamin is 
important for the health of the 
capillary blood vessels of certain 
animals. Little, if any, of vitamin 
C was found in royal jelly. 

Vitamin E is required for repro- 
duction of certain animals, and 
some investigators maintain that this 
vitamin is present in royal jelly and 
is responsible for the fertility of the 
queen bee. The writer’s tests, how 
ever, have shown that there is not 
enough vitamin E in royal jelly to 
permit gestation of animals deficient 
in this item, and their results have 
been confirmed by others. 

The fact that royal jelly contains 
little if any, of vitamin A, C, or E 
indicates that either the queen bee 
does not require these vitamins since 
her sole diet is royal jelly, or the 
amounts present are too small to be 
detected by the method used. 
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COMMERCIAL BAKERIES URGE 


ORDERLY MARKETING 
METHODS FOR HONEY 


\\ ILL beekeepers adopt methods 

which enable them to offer 
honey at a price commercial bakeries 
can afford?’ That question is heard 
frequently but seems to have no 
answer. 

Bakeries would use honey ex- 
clusively in place of cane sugar if 
there were no price difference, repre- 
sentatives of New Jersey and Phila- 
delphia commercial bakeries declare. 

Bake shop superintendent Horace 
Conover, of Camden, New Jersey, 
speaking for large bakeries in that 
city and in Pennsylvania, said, 
‘“‘Honey has several advantages over 
sugar in bakery products. It gives a 
richer crust, cream-colored interior, 
better texture and distinctive flavor. 
In addition, honey gives breads and 
pastries more moisture and keeps the 
products fresh longer.” 

From 0.4 to 0.5 ounce of honey is 
used in each 18 ounce loaf of bread 
at present. This is far from the 
quantity of sugar added, but is suffi- 
cient to give some of the advantages 
of honey. The quantity used is too 
small to impart any different flavor, 
but certain new products, such as 
white raisin breads, are being intro- 
duced with greater proportions of 
honey to contribute excellence and 





distinction. 

Honey is important for added rich- 
ness, flavor and moisture in breads 
using dark flour. It is also used in 
most forms of white flour bread, and, 
to a greater extent, in sweet doughs, 
pastries and cakes. 


To beekeepers who find a fickle 
consumer trade shunning dark honey 
for the clear, colorless, and, to some 
tastes, insipid, lighter types, com- 
mercial bakeries are an ideal outlet 
for an otherwise unwanted product. 

“The darker honey, which is*some- 
times mistakenly regarded as inferior, 
is just as satisfactory for our pur- 
poses,” Mr. Conover stated. 

“If honey prices were lowered to 
allow us larger and steady purchases, 
it might be necessary to consider 
flavors and to prepare bread dough, 
for example, some of which contained 
mild honey and the remainder of 
which used more distinctive flavors. 

“Honey is 72 per cent invert sugar. 
It is a ready yeast food and ferment- 
able by yeast in a very short space 
of time,” Mr. Conover continued. 
“Directions for commercial baking 
invariably recommend honey for 
quality results.” 

Approximately 8% tons of honey 
per year are used by the average 





In this large commercial bakery at Trenton, New Jersey, honey is added with other 
liquids to the bread and pastry doughs. After thorough blending in this mixer, the dough 


drops into the waiting trough for rising 
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commercial bakery in a small city. 
Purchases are made on the pound 
basis at a rate of beween 8 and 10 
cents. 

At first glance, this appears to be 
too great a divarication from the re- 
tail 20 to 25 cents paid. On the 
other hand, many beekeepers do not 
sell their honey direct to the con 
sumer and consequently accept a 
smaller return. In addition, reduced 
prices from such purchasers as large 
commercial bakeries are offset to 
some extent by the quantities desired 
and the steady demand throughout 
the year. For such outlets as these, 
packaging costs, which vary from 4 
to 6 cents per pound for the retail 
trade, are eliminated. 

Whatever improvements beekeepers 
may bring for more orderly methods 
of operation and marketing, the 
apiarist may feel certain of cooper- 
ation and an honest desire for the 
product he offers, when he caters to 
the commercial bakery trade. 

Arlene Reasoner. 


+ 


N. &. MILLER DIES 


Nephi Ephraim Miller, the well- 
known honey producer, died June 19 
at his home in Colton, California. He 
was sixty-six years old and a native 
of Utah. He had been in poor health 
for the past two years. 

N. E. Miller was nationally known 
for his part in putting honey pro- 
duction on a commercial scale. At 
the height of his business activity, he 
is said to have operated 20,000 stands 
of bees over an area extending from 
Mexico to Canada and from Cali- 
fornia to Minnesota. He was some- 
times referred to as the father 
of migratory beekeeping and the 
founder of mass production. It was 
said that he was the world’s largest 
producer of honey. For many years 
Provo, Utah, has been headquarters 
for his business, although branches 
have been maintained in Colton and 
other centers. Mr. Miller first became 
interested in bees and honey pro- 
duction when he was 17. His interest 
later was transformed from a hobby 
to a life career. He remarked at 
one time that once he got into the 
bee business it was hard to get out 
gracefully and without loss, and 
hence, it was quite natural to con 
tinue. 

In addition to his business, M: 
Miller was active in the development 
of the Church of Jesus Christ o 
Latter Day Saints and at the tim 
of his death he was_presidin: 
patriarch for the San Bernardin 
stake of the church. 

In 1897 he married Miss Harrie’ 
A. Kidd who survives him. Besid« 


his widow, Mr. Miller is survived b) 
seven children. 
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CHUNG-CHANG TANG 


HILE in most nations honey has 
been the first sweet used by men 
and sugars of various kinds have 
come later, in China it has been just 
the reverse for honey came into use 
much later than other forms of 
sweets. In Shih Chin, one of the 
earliest poetical works of the Chinese 
people, we find maltose to be the 
only form of sweetening mentioned. 
This was obtained by soaking rice or 
wheat grains.until they had germi- 
nated and then cooking them to ex- 
tract the maltose. A number of times 
in ancient writings there occur such 
comparisons as “sweet as maltose’’ 
which lead us to believe that this 
material was the earliest standard 
sweet and commonly known to the 
Chinese people of that time. Further- 
more, we find the word for maltose 
written in the Liu Wen style, a very 
early form of writing, but in this 
type of writing all mention of honey 
is conspicuously absent. 

Another vegetable sweet used by 
the Chinese before the introduction 
of honey was that extracted from the 
shepherd’s-purse (Capsella) for we 
read in the poem Shih Chin, “Tea is 
bitter in taste. Who says so? It is 
sweet as the shepherd’s-purse.”’ 

In one of the older dictionaries 
honey is defined as “sweet maltose 
produced by bees.”’ Li Shih Chen, in 
The Chinese Materia Medica, seeks 
to explain the origin of the word for 
honey by saying that it has the 
same sound as “close” or “secret.” 
“Honey,” he says, “is so-called be- 
cause it is made secretly or in closely 
connected combs.” A distinct term 
for honey does not appear in the 
Chinese written language until the 
third century, B. C., when we find 
the following quotation: “‘This taste 
is not like maltose or honey,” 
thus differentiating between the two 
sweets for the first time. In the 
Book of Rites (150 B. C.) attributed 
to Confucius, we are told that honey, 
maltose, dates and chestnuts are the 
four things a dutiful son should give 
to his parents. In Chu Su, a col- 
lection of poetical works of Southern 
Chinese, there is a poem definitely 
known to have been written 241 
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HONEY AND ITS 
USES IN CHINA 


By CLAUDE R. KELLOGG and 





















































The paper image of the 
Chinese kitchen god 











B. C., in which there occurs a distinct 
mention of honey. 


Honey at first must have been a 
great luxury for it is recorded in 
Chinese history that Prince Yueh, 
in the fourth century B. C., in return 
for a piece of land, sent some honey 
home to the Prince of Wu. Later, 
however, it apparently became mor 
common and less expensive for, in 
25 A. D. when Emperor Kwan 
ascended his throne, he is reported to 
have given 120 catties (160 pounds) 
of honey to one of his friends. 35 
the first century A. D. honey was 
listed among the main imports from 
the West for which the Chinese 
bartered their superb and matchless 
silks. 

As further evidence that honey 
came to China from the outside it may 
be pointed out that there are four dis 
tinct words in Chinese for honey, 
none of which has any particular 
meaning in Chinese but all of which 
are merely sound words from other 
languages. 

It would seem, then, that honey 
was unknown at first to the Chinese, 
that it was introduced into China 
from the West, probably about the 
fourth century B. C., and that, as 
attested by the first essay on bee 
keeping (written 252 A. D.), the 
cultivation of bees for their honey in 
China began sometime during the 
early part of the Christian era. 

The fact that the Chinese words 
for honey, mik and mi, are somewhat 















similar in sound to the names of 
honey in other languages, as med, 
mel, etc. is thought to be simply a 
coincidence and not necessarily does 
it prove anything concerning the 
history of honey in China. 


The production of honey was at 
times encouraged by the government 
for we read that the Minister of 
Agriculture of the Empire in 300 
A. D., used honey to polish his culi- 
nary dishes, pots and pans, and at a 
later date a government proclamation 
appeared which stated ‘Beekeepers 
can collect ten measures (?) of honey 
as a maximum; if any person 
can collect two pints more he will be 
rewarded with ten bushels of rice.” 

Both honey and wax are still, and 
always have been, very highly prized 
for their medicinal value. The use 
of honey as a _ medicine is first 
mentioned in the Materia Medica of 
Shen Nun Shih, written between 25 
and 119 A. D., and Chang Chi, one 
of the early Chinese herbalists, in his 
medical book, Shang Han Lung, advo- 
cated the use of honey as a laxative. 
Wax was first mentioned by Hwa Tao 
in 217 A. D. as a cure for dysentery. 

Honey has always been considered 
of special value in promoting long 
life. The Taoists in their search for 
eternal life used honey as one of 
their most important ingredients and 
history records that when Tao Hun 
Chun retired from official life (500 
4. D.) he was granted from the 
Emperor one quart of white honey 
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per month as his “drug of longevity.” 





Until the eighteenth century 
honey was not known as “bees’ 
honey” but was called after the 






place from which it was collected. 
To quote from the Urh Ya: “The 
dry soil of the North affords 
good nesting places for the bees, 
therefore honey is found in the 
ground and is called ‘ground honey.’ 
In the South the soil is damp, there- 
fore the bees make their nests in 
wood, and the honey is called ‘wood 
honey.’ In Szechuan Province there 
is still another kind of honey, the 
‘bamboo honey,’ made by bees nesting 
in the bamboo trees.” 

Honey was also gathered from 
cliffs and caves and such honey was 
called “‘stone honey.” Chang Hwa, 
writing in the Tsin Dynasty, says: 
“In far off mountains and out of the 
way countries of the South, honey 
and wax are found. These stick to 
dangerous and perpendicular cliffs 
which are impossible to climb. When 
one wishes to get the honey he must 
sit in a chair or basket which is tied 
to ropes and lowered over the face 
of the cliff by others. After the bees 
have left the place some of the wax 
still sticks to the face of the cliff. A 
kind of bird, the size of a sparrow, 
comes in flocks to clean the place by 
picking up the remaining wax. They 
are called ‘spiritual birds.’ The next 
spring the bees come back and make 
their nests as usual. People possess 
the place and call it ‘Honey Fort.’ ”’ 

Chen Chuan Chi, of the Tuan 
Dynasty said: “Some honey is made 
on the rocky cliffs and some in the 
ground, In the North the ground is 















































HONEY 


By HY. W. SANDERS 





N recent years I notice in the bee 
journals a tendency to take for 
granted that honey is nowadays pro- 
duced in big outfits almost entirely. 
Like a great many other general 
statements this is not altogether true. 
There are probably more big outfits 
today, more large and well equipped 
extracting houses, and more. ex- 
tensive apiaries than ever before, 
but the beginner and small beekeeper 
is still with us. Attend almost any 
convention or beekeepers’ associ- 
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dry, hence much ground honey is 
produced. In the southern regions, 
where the ground is moist, bees make 
their nests in the trees. Where the 
nests are in high trees that cannot be 
climbed, the people use a long pole 
to pierce the nest and collect the 
dripping honey in a vessel. Some- 
times a nest may be undisturbed for 
two or four years and the honey 
stored in the cells is still good.” 

At that time the collecting of 
honey from wild bees was quite a 
common thing and yielded a source 
of income to the people. In a history 
of the period we read: “Fu Chu, as 
he became mayor of the district (in 
Chekiang Province) now opened to 
all people the privilege of collecting 
honey from the honey cliff of the dis- 
trict, which all former governors had 
taken as their exclusive right.” <A 
different side of the picture, however, 
is revealed in another part of the 
same book: Jen Fang, the famous 
essayist of the time, when becoming 
mayor of the Sin Au District, stopped 
the people from collecting wild honey 
as many had met their death by 
venturing to climb the dangerous 
cliffs for it.” 

Honey is a luxury in China today 
as its scarcity and high price place 
it beyond the reach of most people, 
except as medicine. Food habits may 
also have something to do with the 
limited use of honey, at least in the 
South, for the use of plain rice with 
vegetables and meat for side dishes 
is not conducive to the use of honey 
on the daily diet. In the North, 
where “biscuits” and dumplings of 
wheat flour are eaten, honey could 
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ation meeting and talk with those 
present and you will find that the 
average number of colonies is com- 
paratively small, even when the said 
average is swelled by the presence of 
some of the operators of colonies in 
the hundreds and thousands. Most of 
us today who have graduated into 
the large-scale class have passed 
through years of hobby-beekeeping 
and it is perhaps true to say that 
such an apprenticeship is really nec- 
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enter more into the diet but is doubt- 
less limited by its scarcity and 
consequent high price. Honey is 
sometimes put into the tea in the 
summer and it makes a most refresh- 
ing drink on a hot day. 


Honey is not sold in stores as in 
this country but the beekeeper or a 
peddler goes from house to house to 
sell his product while fresh. Comb 
honey is not used very much, the 
liquid honey being strained from the 
crushed combs and sold as a medicine, 
each family putting away a small 
bottle of the precious fluid for use in 
mixing medicines through the winter. 
Granulated honey is sometimes found 
in the medicine shops but it is usually 
inferior and often fermented. 

One of the most interesting uses 
of honey among the villagers of 
South China is that in connection 
with the kitchen god. This god, in 
the form of a paper image, is kept 
hanging in the kitchen of each home 
for the entire year, and near the end 
of the twelfth month, just before the 
new year, the image is burned on the 
supposition that the little god will 
rise to Heaven, there to report what 
he has heard in the kitchen during 
the year. The wily villagers, not 
wishing to have any bad reports go 
up to Heaven, have taken to smear- 
ing the lips of the kitchen god with 
honey so that on his arrival in 
Heaven he can only say nice and 
sweet things about the home he just 
left. It is even said that in some 
places they go still farther and stick 
his lips together with tar so that he 
cannot say anything at all! 












essary for success in the commercial 
field. 

The first extractor I owned was 
made at home. The gears were from 
the insides of a Model T Ford. The 
reel was made of a stick of hardwood 
(I think it began life as a broom 
handle) with crosspieces top and 
bottom forming right angles to one 
another. Two baskets, of quarter- 
inch galvanized mesh, were swung 
on hinges and could be reversed by 
hand. The whole contraption was 
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suspended in a can consisting of an 
ordinary washtub of suitable size 
into which a cylinder of sheet metal 
was soldered, and which was pro- 
vided with a tin spout closed with a 
wooden plug. The weak part of the 
apparatus was the cone and bearing 
upon which the wheel spun. I think 
we got a ball bearing for the thrust, 
and built up a cone from the bottom 
of the tub to hold it. But my tin- 
smithing in those days was very 
primitive and even the strain of 
swinging a couple of combs around 
was too much for it. I have 
recollections of numerous _break- 
downs while extracting and of trying 
to solder the sticky interior of the 
can. I discovered that honey does 
not make a good flux. 


It is too bad that this contraption 
could not have been saved for that 
beekeeping museum they talk about, 
for it was undoubtedly the world’s 
worst extractor. However we ex- 
extracted a few hundred pounds with 
it, and the proceeds bought a new 
one. This was a two-frame, non- 
reversible, and I remember wonder- 
ing why the basket could not have 
been hinged, as mine were. In later 
years this principle has been intro- 
duced and I have wondered if I 
thought of it first. The new extractor 
went for several seasons am ulti- 
mately gave out at two points. One 
was the setscrew that held the handle 
to the shaft, and the other the bear- 
ing at the bottom end of the reel. 1 
have seen a good many extractors 
fail at these two points. On any 
hand extractor there should be a good 
ball bearing at the bottom center, 
and it should be lubricated with cup 
grease before the season’s work 
starts. In addition it should be well 
up out of the way of the honey. The 
handle of a hand extractor should be 
either keyed on, or have two good 
setscrews sunk in holes drilled on 
the shaft. 

Our next experiment was a six- 
frame reversible. We only had about 
thirty colonies in those days, but we 
had the chance to buy the larger ex- 
tractor from a neighbor who sold 
out. In our basement we had an 
electric washing-machine and we 
belted up its small motor to the ex- 
tractor. The power was not enough 
but we just managed to get the honey 
out for a season or two before buy- 
ing a stronger motor. In more recent 
years we have had a thirty-frame 
radial driven by a gasoline engine, 
and the best setup that I have ever 
had was when the extractor was belted 
direct to a 1% horsepower engine. 
That surely threw out the honey in a 
hurry. Just now we have the engine 
connected through a _ countershaft 
with a honey pump and two ex- 
tractors, but we will likely overhaul 
the setup so as to get faster operation 
on the extractor. 
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We have found that there is con- 
siderable breaking of combs on the 
radial extractor, especially if they 
are new and soft, or if the later 
honey is thick or partly granulated. 
We shall probably use a set of the 
new “comb savers” developed by 
our beekeeping neighbors at Rosedale 
Hutterian Colony. So far we have 
met this difficulty by using two ex- 
tractors. One is a four-frame rever- 
sible for the new white combs. The 
other is for the older and tougher 
combs, and as mentioned above it 
is a 30-frame radial. 


Steam in the extracting house is 
almost a necessity, but steam is 
dangerous. In the bee journals and 
in conversations one hears of home- 
made boilers from oil drums or house- 
hold tanks. it is true that if welded 
by a competent worker, and if pro- 
vided with safety valves they may 
be all right, but the states do not 
have laws and inspection governing 
steam boilers for no reason at all. 
In point of fact in earlier days many 
lives were lost by boilers bursting 
and the regulations followed. One 
time we had a man working over the 
extractor. He was using a steam krife 
with one of the little kettles made 
for same, and heated by a small oil 
stove. He found the steam too slow, 
so wedged down the safety valve. 
Half an hour later the kettle burst 
and threw boiling water and steam 
all over everything. The man was 
lucky he did not get badly scalded. 
In one bee yard I visited they had 
a jacketed hot water heater from 
some househeating system going as 
a steam boiler. There was no safety 


‘valve and the steam was blowing 


through merrily, but if there should 
have developed any obstruction some- 
one would have been killed. At 
the present time we use a five horse- 
power boiler outside the building, the 
steam being used for capping melter 
and plane, heating the building and 
honey jacket, and in a_ special 
tank sterilizing any equipment that 
may have been exposed to infection. 

For the beginner or hobby bee- 
keeper, one of the steam sterilizers 
that the ladies use for canning makes 
a good and safe appliance. The 
gauge and safety valve should of 
course be retained, and a steam out- 
let can be arranged between the 
gauge and the lid of the boiler. 

One gadget we have found very 
useful. This is a small oil drum with 
a two-inch pipe welded through it 
lengthwise, so that the drum acts as 
a jacket. This is placed up in the 
roof of the extracting building and 
the honey goes up to it by means of 
the pump. Enough steam is admitted 
to the jacket to warm the honey 
passing down the pipe and it then 
flows into a strainer. This is one 
of those cylindrica] strainers in which 
the honey starts in the center and 





flows outward through a series of 
screens, each one smaller than the 
other, the last being 64 mesh to 
the inch. Owing to its being hot 
the honey flows readily through the 
screens but is cooled fast enough so 
that there is no discoloration. 

Cappings have been a_ problem 
down through the years. We read 
with envy of beekeepers whose cap- 
pings will drain “dry.” Not in 
Manitoba. If you try to drain them 
here the. honey promptly granulates, 
and by the time you have melted 
wax and granulated honey together 
the honey is spoiled. For years we 
used a Petersen melter, which is a 
table about four feet long of sheet 
metal, corrugated lengthwise, and 
jacketed with hot water. It is heated 
with an oil stove underneath, In 
warm weather the heat of the stove 
makes the operator very uncomfort- 
able, and if the work goes faster than 
the melter will take the cappings it 
will get filled up with half-melted 
cappings and take a long time to 
clear. At present we are using the 
Brand melter which is giving fair 
satisfaction, but we feel that the 
ideal melter has yet to be devised. 
It should have enough heat to fuse 
the wax instantly the cappings touch 
it, and yet coof off the honey quickly. 

However well the _ centrifugal 
machines for draining cappings work 
elsewhere they have not been suc- 
cessful here. We found that a hard 
and impenetrable mass about an 
inch thick would form on the out- 
side of the mass of cappings and keep 
the honey in the rest of the batch 
from flowing. So we shall try to 
melt the cappings as they come off 
the knife. 

Two simple gadgets may be made 
and used by any beekeeper, large or 
small. I wonder why they do not 
appear in the catalogs. One is a tray 
of strong sheet metal, an inch larger 
each way than a super, and an inch 
or two deep. The other is a “trolley,” 
a frame of boards to go under the 


tray, of suitable size and fitted with 
castors as used for furniture. When 
taking a load of honey into the ex- 
tracting house put down first the 
trolley, on it the tray, then a pile of 
four supers. The tray will catch 
dripping honey, and the castors en- 
able the entire pile to be moved up 
to the extractor when required. 


Morris, Manitoba. 










Sumac, which yields through- 
out June 
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Some areas, such as this one, depend for a crop on many minor sources rather than on 
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one predominant source, such as sweet clover, or buckwheat, or sage, or orange 
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HE beginnings and the durations 

of all honeyflows vary widely, ac- 
cording to weather conditions; hence, 
1 can give only average or approxi- 
mate dates. This is especially true 
of early plants, blooming dates of 
which vary as much as two weeks or 
more. 

The alder, which frequently blooms 
as early as January, provides the 
earliest source of pollen. This small 
tree is widely distributed on low 
ground bordering watercourses. It is 
closely followed by the elm, which is 
apparently not a native tree, being 
mostly found along streets and about 
homes, where it has been planted as 
a shade tree. Both of these trees are 
valuable sources of early pollen. 


The first honeyflow begins early 
in February, as maples come _ into 
bloom. We apparently have two 


species of this tree, the only notice- 
able difference being the color of the 
bloom, and of the leaves, when they 
begin to color up in the fall. The 
earlier species is the red swamp 
maple; it has red blossoms, and the 
leaves turn red. The other, which 
begins to bloom ten days or more 
later than the first, has yellowish 
blossoms and leaves which turn 
yellow. Maples usually remain in 
bloom over a period of three or four 
weeks, but the effective honeyflow 
is not more than two or three 
weeks. It is valuable largely as a 
stimulus to brood rearing; unfavor- 
able weather and small colony popu- 
lation prevent much honey being 
secured from this source. Probably 
the pollen gathered from maples is 
quite as useful as the nectar. 

Early in March pollen sources be- 
come so numerous that I shall not 
attempt to itemize them. Practically 
all nectar sources are also sources of 
pollen, and there are others which 
produce pollen but no nectar, notably 
oaks, of which one species or another 
seems to remain in bloom most of 
the spring. 

Fruit bloom comprises a large part 
of our early honeyflow, and the 
greater part of it comes from the 
peach, which is more. extensively 
grown here than any other fruit. 
Near commercial peach orchards this 
is sometimes more of a liability than 
an asset, for I have had reports of 
spray poisoning from this. source. 
This is rare in this area, though, as 
few trees get much attention of any 
kind, spray or otherwise. 

Wild plums begin to bloom a few 
days before peaches, sometimes as 
early as late February. Peaches 
usually remain in bloom throughout 
March, and even into April. Late in 
March, pears and cherries bloom, and 
ipples begin about the time peach 
bloom is over. At this period the 
rchid-tinted blossoms of the red bud 
provide nectar for a week or so, too, 
ind two species of willow also help 
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Opposite—Blackberries, which bloom in late April and continue into May The ield 
freely, And the persimmon tree, which blooms in late May when practically everythin 
ha topped It i i very reliable source Above, on this page, the familiar tasse of ort 
ohne of principal pollen ouree 
out. The willow is found along average strength should feed itself 


watercourses, and red bud is scatter- 
ed through upland woods. Of the 
two, I assign first place to the willow, 
as it remains in bloom longer, and 
seems to be more widely distributed, 
too. 


After late February, a colony of 


from the field 
for there is 
gathered. We have a great deal of 
cold, rainy weather at this 
though; at such times stores are con- 
sumed heavily, and spring feeding is 
often necessary. I can’t imagine 


during vood weather, 


always nectar to be 


season, 
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weather conditions ever being so 
ideal as to permit any appreciable 
surplus being stored before May; I 
have never known bees to. enter 
supers and begin to draw out foun- 
dation until mid-April, and it is 
usually May before work gets well 
under way. 

As April draws to a close, and our 
main honeyflow draws nearer, crim- 
son clover and blackberry do their 
bit for the beekeeper. Not much of 
this clover is grown locally, or it 
would be very important, especially 
where it is left on the land for soil 
improvement, and allowed to bloom 
unmolested for the full two weeks’ 
period. 

The blackberry grows wild prac- 
tically everywhere, and is of great 
value, yielding abundantly over a 
period of two or three weeks. Other 
very minor April sources are black 
gum, and wisteria. 

The heaviest flow usually begins 
about May 5 as the tulip tree, locally 
known as poplar, swings into full 
blast. For the next two or three 
weeks, bees are driven frantic by the 
abundance of nectar. Poplar fur- 
nishes the heaviest supply, perhaps, 
but the waning blackberry, locust, 
holly, vetch, honeydew from oak 
leaves, nectar from acorns (believe 
it or not!), and honeysuckle all add 
to the supply. 

Of course, in this conglomeration 





By J. T. MacMILLAN 


T first glance the term “spy,” 
the intriguing trade, espionage, 
and the unsophisticated Quaker 
name, Patience Lovell, would hardly 
seem to belong together, would they? 
They do, though! And a solid plot of 
beeswax carves its way through this 
little known snapshot of the birth of 
a nation. 

Patience Lovell, our obscure 
heroine, was born in 1725 in a tiny 
New Jersey hamlet called Borden- 
town. As was the way of our 
ancestors, she led an uneventful 
rural life, eventually marrying a 
man named Wright. They had three 
children, when Wright died leaving 
Patience widowed at 46 and almost 
penniless. 

Like many others having a desire 
for concrete expression of thoughts 
and emotions, Patience for years had 
been modeling her children, the 


neighbors, the livestock and anything 
Some of us try writing, 


else at hand. 
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of sources, all yielding at the same 
time, it is hard to tell just which are 
most important. I am inclined to 
give second place to vetch, and I 
remember one very rainy season 
when it crowded poplar out of the 
lead. Blackberry is perhaps next in 
value, and honeysuckle, which is 
spreading every year, was worked 
very vigorously this year. When 
conditions are just right, honeydew 
is extremely valuable, too. 

As the honeyflow tapers off late in 
May the persimmon is practically the 
last source, and adds considerably to 
the net crop. With its close early in 
June, the flow is usually over. Some- 
times, though, the sumac yields 
enough to keep a little coming in 
until sourwood blooms in the latter 
half of the month. Sourwood is the 
prima donna of honey plants; the 
quality is incomparable, and the yield 
is good, when it yields, but no one 
ever knows whether it will yield or 
not. It has me completely baffled; 
I, for one, don’t have the slightest 
idea why it is so temperamental 
and cannot put my finger on a single 
factor which influences its behavior. 

When sourwood fails, which it has 
done more often than not of late 
years, everything is over for the year 
early in June, the period during 
which surplus is stored being little 
more than three weeks. We have no 
midsummer honeyflow, although from 
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if only a daily record of events; 
others painting and sketching; while 
she found her outlet in sculptoring 
beeswax portraits and statues. Thus 
Patience Lovell Wright became the 
first American sculptor during those 
pioneer days when interest was 
added to life by a ruder type of head 
sculptoring done by war-like Indians. 

Her initial materials were as simple 
as the crayon with which a baby 


scrawls its first pictures: bread 
dough, putty and candle stubs. Her 
reliance on beeswax came later. 


Despite these handicaps her fame 
soon spread, a meagre income ex- 
panded, and on the advice of friends 
she sailed for cosmopolitan England 
—and bigger game. 

Already she had carved beeswax 
busts of an obscure Virginian sur- 
veyor, George Washington; and of 
men like Thomas Penn and a Phila- 
delphia printer, Ben Franklin. Many 
of these earlier works mainly colored 











miscellaneous sources — bitterweed 
for one—bees make a living. Corn 
and ragweed provide the most im- 
portant pollen sources during this 
period. 


Several species of goldenrod bloom 
in the fall, beginning in late August, 
and I have seen bees on three of 
them. It is of little value, however; 
our only important fall] source is the 
common white aster, which grows 
abundantly everywhere if it has the 
slightest provocation, and always 
yields heavily in the first three weeks 
of October, or even a bit earlier at 
times. It provides plenty of fall 
stores whenever the weather permits 
bees to gather them. 


It is evident that the greatest 
weakness of this section as a honey- 
producing region is the earliness, 
and extreme brevity, of the only 
heavy honeyflow. Some day, perhaps, 
a farm crop will be introduced which 
will yield nectar in midsummer. It 
was hoped that Lespedeza would do 
this, but experience has shown it to 
be of very slight value to the bee- 
keeper. As it is, the best he can do 
is to try to have his colonies very 
strong by the first of May, to keep 
the swarming impulse down, and to 
pray for plenty of sunshine during 
the crucial weeks. 








Stanley, N. C. 













wax portraits carved in relief, are 
valued possessions of museums and 
present day collectors of Colonial 
Americana. 

The tight little isles received her 
with outstretched arms and in no 
time she was commissioned to execute 
beeswax busts of many of the fore- 
most statesmen and British Lords 
and Ladies. One William Pitt, Lord 
Chatham, sat for her while one of 
the leaders of Parliament during the 
hectic moments when the American 
colonists stopped dreaming and began 
to do something about a new and 
better nation. That bust was placed 
in Westminster Abbey, a high honor 
in those days for so-called barbarian 
Americans. 

By now Patience had become one 
of King George’s intimate friends. 
Short and not too sweet describes 
that relationship. For in 1776, on 
the occasion of the royal sanctioning 
of war against the American colo- 
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nists, she roundly scolded him for a 
foolhardy decision. Naturally she 
lost his royal and somewhat vacillat- 
ing favor, and was no longer persona 
grata at the Court of St. James. 
From that time on the appointment 
of a new general, the sailing of a 
ship or squadron, or the hiring of 
additional mercenary troops, became 
the business of Patience. The infor- 
mation was secured through the many 
friends she had made since arriving 
in England. The secrets were quickly 
forwarded to Benjamin Franklin, who 
had become the struggling young 
Republic’s Minister to France. Thence 
it was relayed to the now famous 
Washington and his ragged American 
militia. She is reputed to have been 
just as successful a spy as sculptor. 


Mrs. Wright is but one of an age- 
less roster of artists who have found 
perfect expression in the wax of the 
honeybee. No doubt primitive savages 
veiled by the mists of antiquity found 
their first solid emotional outlet in 
modeling beeswax. Tiny rude images 
are in many museums, so old authori- 
ties assign no definite period of time 
to their origination. A favorite 
means of expression during the 
earlier Egyptian dynasties, was the 
wax portrait. 


Benvenuto Cellini delighted in 
carving miniature beeswax portraits 
in relief for his own pleasure. Pisano 
the medalist owes much of his fame 
as an artist to the faithfulness of 
his modeling material, beeswax. Many 
of their works were embellished by 
scores of small gems. 


Abondia, Leslie, Flaxman, ll 
created masterpieces whose intrinsic 
value today has been enhanced by the 
many collectors of beeswax portraits. 
Collecting these was the lifetime 
hobby of David Belasco the theatrical 
magnate. Some of these examples 
of the high regard in which civil- 
ization has always held the honeybee 
and its products, might well find their 
way into a honeybee museum. They 
would not be out of place there. 

Inspired to some extent by the 
range of expression and beauty of 
these collections, modern artists have 
recently been once again trying this 
method of expression. 

Populous cities of stone and iron 
return to dust, even as Babylon: 
while beeswax portraits, paradoxi- 
cally, often remain after thousands of 
years of existence. Evidently the 
basis of our industry is far more 
permanent than the wax moth and 
fire would lead us to believe. 


In the subtle fingers of persons: 


like Mrs. Wright beeswax becomes 
in a way more than drone comb. As 
the properly handled foundation 
sheet leads to a better honey pro- 
luction, so beeswax in their hands 
becomes an object of fine art, dili- 
gently sought for by collectors. 
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Wedgwood jasper, of great value, particularly when from a design by Flaxman. Practically 
all this Wedgwood pottery is from beeswax molds, and this is one reason for its delicate 
beauty. This vase is decorated with the so-called apotheosis of Homer and is said to have 
been given to the Prince of Wales (afterward George IV) upon his coming of age in 1873 
The vase was made in 1782 and is at present in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 





By HON. A. R. FULTON 


(From Annals of lowa, New 





Y own personal experience and 

observation in Iowa only ex- 
tends back over a period of thirty- 
two years. Within that time, however, 
it has been my good fortune and 
pleasure to receive from the lips of 
many of the earlier settlers, detailed 
accounts of their pioneer adventures 
and experiences. Some of these in- 
cidents I noted down at the time, and 
preserved, with the thought that they 
might prove of interest to the suc- 
those who braved the 
perils of pioneer life. There are 
those who may remember that, away 
back in the “forties,” in the States 
further east, we used to read and 
hear of ‘Iowa honey,” an article 
then as highly prized and as much 
sought for as the celebrated ‘“Cali- 
fornia honey,’ has been with us at 
a later period. At that time, Iowa 
was literally a land of wild honey; 
nor has there since been anything in 
our experience to disprove her right 
to the claim of being the special 
habitat of the honeybee. The great 
profusion of wild flowers, though 
they bloomed and blushed unseen by 
human eye, afforded a_ delicious 
pasturage for the myriads of swarms 
of honeybees that were snugly 
housed through the winter months 
in the trunks of the tall trees of 
the forests bordering the water 
courses. During the autumn months 
a favorite pastime and source of 
profit among the pioneer adventurers 
was. bee-hunting. By vatching a 
single bee as it took its flight, laden 
with its rich burden, the experienced 
bee-hunter could determine with 
certainty nearly the exact locality 
of its treasure-house. The bee-hunter 
had only to take the “course” and 
follow it in a direct line to the timber. 
Generally, before penetrating far 
into the forest, he could observe the 
converging lines of bees as they re- 
turned, laden with the sweets of the 
prairie, to the common line. Then 
it was only necessary to keep a sharp 
lookout for some hollow knot or 
opening, far up in some tall tree, to 
discover the depository of the precious 
treasure. After a brief search this 
was generally discovered, and known 
to a certainty by the thousands of 
little workers entering the hive or 
departing therefrom. Then it was 
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only necessary for the hunter to mark 
the tree with his initials to insure 
its safety and protection as his own 
property, against any and all other 
claims, until the season arrived for 
securing the honey. If a “beetree’”’ 
was found to be “marked,” it was a 
rule, invariably observed as a matter 
of honor, to leave it unmolested. 

The timber lands bordering on 
Skunk River (by the Indians called 
Che-cau-que) were especially noted 
as the paradise of the bee-hunters, 
and in advance of any permanent 
settlement of this country, parties 
of them often penetrated that region 
in quest of honey. Several incidents, 
the details of which are in _ the 
possession of the writer, will serve 
to show something as to the nature 
of this primitive Iowa industry. 

In October, 1835, one John Huff, 
who subsequently settled in Jefferson 
County, accompanied by a lad named 
Levi Johnson, went to the west side 
of Skunk River and encamped, a 


short distance above where the 
village of Rome, in Henry County, 
is now. situated. At this latter 


point, at that time, there was a 
trading-house kept by one William 
McPherson, as the Sac and Fox 
Indians still occupied that region. 
The purpose of Mr. Huff and his 
young companion was to spend a 
month in bee-hunting. They con- 
tinued to ramble through the heavy 
timber, skirting the river and _ its 
tributaries, until the middle of 
November, when they began prepa- 
rations for returning to the Missis- 
sippi. Huff @had collected eighty 
gallons of’ honey, and Johnson about 
forty, which was put into barrels 
manufactured by themselves at camp. 
The river now beginning to rise a 
little, they prepared a couple of 
canoes or dug-outs. Into these they 
loaded their freight, consisting of 
three barrels of honey, guns, axes, 
auger, with some other tools and 
camping utensils; also a small stock 
of provisions, including five dressed 
wild turkeys and some _ venison. 
Passengers and freight being aboard 
they set out on their voyage for 
Illinois, being, so far as we know, 
the first craft manned by white men 
that ever navigated the waters of 
Skunk River from a point so far up 





as the place of the embarkation. With 
the two canoes lashed together, they 
glided along smoothly until about 
sundown, when they ran upon a 
“sawyer,” which capsized the canoes, 
turning the contents into the river, 
with the exception of one barrel of 
honey, which fitting so closely, re- 
mained fast in one of the canoes. 
All the rest of the freight went to 
the bottom in twelve feet of water. 
The canoes were drawn ashore, and 
the remaining barrel of honey rolled 
out. In his effort to save the 
property, Mr. Huff even lost his 
shoes. The weather was now be- 
coming quite cold, and the situation 
was not a pleasant one, but those 
backwoodsmen of early Iowa were 
not unaccustomed to hardship. 

Leaving canoes and honey, Mr. 
Huff set out for Burlington barefoot, 
where he obtained another pair of 
shoes, and some grappling: hooks to 
use in. searching for the sunken 
freight. Young Johnson returned to 
his mother’s, in the eastern part of 
Henry County. After an absence of 
about twelve days, they returned to 
the scene of their disaster to seek 
for the lost treasure. By means of 
the hooks the two barrels of honey 
were soon recovered, but the other 
articles were not so easily found. 
An Indian who was present agreed 
for one dollar, to dive and get 
the gun. He went down once, 
but did not succeed. While he was 
warming himself for a second trial, 
Mr. Huff himself drew up the gun 
with the iron hook. The two axes, 
drawing-knife, and auger were found 
the next January by cutting a hole 
in the ice. 

Without further disaster, Huff and 
Johnson succeeded in getting their 
cargo of honey to Carthage, Illinois, 
where they sold it for fifty cents a 
gallon. During the same_ season 
another party collected on the east 
side of Skunk River and along Big 
Creek, in Henry County, some four 
teen barrels of honey, which they 
sold in Burlington. 

Mr. Huff has himself declared to 
the writer, that, at that early day, 
in Iowa, honeybees were so plentiful! 
that it was difficult, on a warm day, 
for a man to keep them from flying 
into his mouth while eating a piec¢ 
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of honey. In the autumn of 1836, he 
found ten “bee trees” on a small 
branch near where Fairfield was 
subsequently located. He sent the 
product of this “find’’ to Carthage 
by one James Lanman, who sold it 
for $22.75. During the same year a 
man named Ballard settled or en- 
camped on this small stream, and for 
a time followed the business of 
bee-hunting. The stream was after- 
wards known as “Ballard’s Branch.” 
Ballard’s camp was about two miles 
northeast of Fairfield, and _ his 
“claim” embraced the fine grove of 
timber in that vicinity. As soon, 
however, as the country began to 
settle up, he found his occupation 
gone, became discouraged, and went 
west. 


« 
LOSS SURVEY 


Bee losses will receive intensive 
study in Utah this season, with 
arrival of additional federal ento- 
mological help to cooperate in the 
study of this serious problem, reports 
Dr. G. F. Knowlton, associate ento- 
mologist of the Utah agricultural 
experiment station. 

Dr. A. P. Sturtevant, in charge of 
bee investigations at the United 
States Rocky Mountain bee culture 
laboratory at Laramie, Wyoming, 
spent three days in Utah conferring 
with Dr. Knowlton, Dr. W. H. 
Hendricks of the state department of 
agriculture, and in drawing up the 
plan of attack on the bees for the 
season’s activities. 

Federal entomologists now assigned 
to work in Utah upon the bee loss 
investigation include G. H. Vansell, 
of the Davis, California, bee labo- 
ratory, and John D. Hitchcock of the 
Laramie laboratory. 

Dr. Sturtevant and his associates 
conferred with a number of bee- 
keepers in Weber, Davis and Utah 


counties, discussing details of the 
situation which resulted in heavy 
losses of bees in several Utah 


counties during 1939. 
Glen Perrins, 
Ogden, Utah. 
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NOTICE OF REVISION 


Notice of Revision of circular 
E-297, entitled, “List of Dealers in 
Beekeeping Supplies, Package Bees, 
and Queens,’ published and made 
available by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Bureau of Ento- 
mology and plant quarantine. 

The “List of Dealers in Beekeep- 
ing Supplies, Package Bees, and 
Queens,” published as Circular E.297 
by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, is being brought up to date 
prior to reissue. Those desiring to be 
listed in the revised edition or wishing 
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to be entered for the first time are 
requested to send the following in- 
formation to the Division of Bee 
Culture, Beltsville Research Center, 
Beltsville, Maryland: 

1. Name and address. 

2. Dealer in: 


(1) Bees and queens. (State 
race.) 
(2) Combless packages; comb 


packages (nuclei) ; orchard pack- 
ages; full colonies. 
(3) Bee supplies. 
(4) Honey packing equipment. 
This list is sent to correspondents 
who have reason to inquire of any 
branch of the government as to 
where they may purchase bees or bee 
supplies. Although the list will not 
be closed to entries until September 
1, you are urged to respond now in 
that it may be necessary to issue the 
new edition prior to September 1 
owing to the small number of copies 
on hand of the current edition. 


+ 


GOLDEN WEDDING 
ANNIVERSARY FOR 
THE ADAMS 


In New York commercial beekeep- 
ing, a list would always include the 
name of Adams & Myers located in 
the fruit growing section of north- 
eastern New York. The partnership 
consists of the elder partner, John 
Adams, and son-in-law Howard W. 
Myers. 

Now comes an announcement that 
Mr. and Mrs. John Adams of this firm 





have just celebrated their 50th or 
Golden anniversary, surrounded by 
their daughter and son-in-law, and by 
the four grandchildren and one great 
grandchild, and were visited during 
the day by several hundred relatives 


and friends and _ interested bee 
keepers. 
John Adams has been a stalwart 


progressive leader in New York bee 
keeping and New York fruit growing 
for many years and the Dadants and 
American Bee Journal staff join in 
extending them most hearty con- 
gratulation on their Golden Wedding 
anniversary. 


The combined meeting of the 
Empire State Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation and the Western New York 


Beekeepers’ Association is to be held 
at the lake near the Adams and 
Myers’ homestead, four miles south- 
west of Ransomville, on August 14 of 
this year. 

This meeting, undoubtedly, as with 
all New York meetings, will be very 
heavily attended and many of the 
Adams’ and Myers’ friends, will have 
an opportunity of congratulating the 
elder couple on their recent anni- 
versary. 

We have reports that 
crop looks promising in 
There has been 
rain, whereas, we, in Illinois, are 
suffering from the drought. The 
northern New York fruit crop in 
some orchards is perhaps a little light, 
but there will be a good set of fruit, 
so beekeepers and fruit 
should see New York at its 
they visit this meeting. 


¢ 


STRAINER CLOTH 


For years I have had trouble making 
the strainer cloth secure on the honey 
storage tank. Nothing is more ex- 
asperating than to be obliged to 
strain again a large batch of honey 
into which the cloth has fallen, taking 
all the strained material along. I 
have now an easily contrived device 
that is quick and about as safe as 
anything. 

Here are the ingredients: a door 
spring, several feet of reliable cord, 
and an end of heavy wire to make a 
hook. Make the hook and fasten it 
to one end of the sereen door spring. 
Make a loop on one end of the cord 
for hooking the wire into, and tie 
the other end of the cord to the other 
end of the spring. It should be tied 
short enough that the tension of the 
spring will hold the straining cloth 
securely over the storage tank. If 
the circumference of the tank is nine 
feet, then the assembled length of 


the 
that 
perhaps too 


honey 
area, 
much 


growers 
best if 


hook, spring and cord should be about 
seven and a half or eight feet, de 
pending upon the amount of tension 
you wish to have on the holder. 
H. A. Insinger, 
St. Charles, Missouri. 
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MEETINGS AND EVENTS 
& 


TEXAS BEEKEEPERS 
HAVE 63rd ANNUAL 
MEETING AT NEW 
BRAUNFELS 


As New Braunfels is the cradle of 
Texas beekeeping, the program of 


the 63rd annual meeting of the 
Texas Beekeepers Association em- 
phasized beekeeping history. For 
the first time in years the Scholl 
brothers, Louis and Ernest, were 
present. It was home-coming for 
them. 


It was in the early eighties that 
Louis Scholl captured his first swarm 
from a plow beam. The place was 
near the village of Hunter, out of 
New Braunfels. Thus at the tender 
age of twelve, Louis began to keep 
bees and to write for bee journals. 
With cotton picking money he sub- 
scribed to his first bee journal “The 
Southland Queen.” Brother Gus put 
his money in pigs, and brother Ernest 
invested his savings in a guitar. 
Louis, at nineteen, was assistant 
editor of American Bee Journal. He 
was known over the world and earned 
over $3,000 from his writings on bees. 
He was the first professor of bee- 
keeping at Texas A. & M. College, 
the first state foulbrood inspector, 
and the author of a bulletin on honey 
flora, and other official publications. 
For fifty years Louis kept bees at 
New Braunfels. He gradually in- 
creased his production of honey to 
an annual average of 200,000 pounds. 
In 1925, and later, he was overtaken 
by a series of misfortunes—drought, 
low honey prices, cotton poisoning, 
ete., which reduced his colonies by 
more than a thousand. Then it was 
that he resolved to abandon the 
strenuous life of beekeeping. The 
complete story of the life of this first 
great Texas commercial honey pro- 
ducer would make interesting read- 
ing. 

The historical discussions of the 
meeting centered mainly about three 
names: Roemer, father of Texas 
geology; Bruckish, father of Texas 
beekeeping; and Lindheimer, father 
of Texas botany. These men were 
German immigrants who came to 
Texas in the 1840’s and settled at 
New Braunfels. They were keen ob- 
servers who left to posterity most 
valuable accounts of what they saw 
and did. Professor J. Frank Dobie, 
author and leading authority on 
Texas folklore, says that the writings 
of these men are a mine of infor- 
mation. Roemer, according to Dr. O. 
Mueller, of Houston, the guest 
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speaker who discussed the lives of 
these first two historical characters, 
pronounced New Braunfels a spot un- 
equaled for beauty by any place in 
Kurope or America. In his travels 
Roemer used a mule—his “scientific 





mule’’—and his saddle bags were 
always stuffed with fossils, snakes, 
and even alligators. He observed 


that in the wild Comanche country 
above New Braunfels, where no 
whites lived, there were bees. He 
describes finding a bee tree there. 
When it was cut, rows of white combs 
were exposed and the travelers got 
more than a bucket of honey from it. 


Dr. Mueller found Bruckish diffi- 
cult to translate because he describes 
beekeeping in technical terms, and 
Dr. Mueller is not a beekeeper. How- 
ever, Bruckish (before he came to 
America) had been a disciple of the 
Polish beekeeping divine, Diershan. 
In Germany he made complaints we 
hear in America today: People are 
only interested in politics. The morals 
of the youth are bad. Young men 
frequently pilfer and rob beehives 
not their own. Bruckish’s sympathies 
were for the North in the Civil War. 
His three sons were killed or died 
from accident in attempting to reach 
the North through Mexico. Bruckish 
was also a fruit grower. At one time 
he had 5,000 budded peach trees. 

The “New Braunfels Zeitung’ was 
founded by Lindheimer, who was its 
editor for twenty years. Appropri- 
ately Fred Oheim, of that newspaper, 
discussed Lindheimer’s life. Lind- 
heimer led a most versatile life. In 
Germany he was a teacher, from 
there he became a political refugee, 
in Mexico he became a _ plantation 
manager and operator of a distillery, 
and in Texas he became a soldier in 
the army that defeated Santa Anna at 
San Jacinto. For a time he was a 
truck farmer near Houston. Then he 
became a collector of plants for the 
firm of Engleman and Grey. He 
followed this occupation several 
years. While wandering over the 
country he once met an Indian 
clothed only in a breechclout. It was 
a cold day. ‘How do you stand the 
cold?” he asked, in Spanish. The 
savage answered, “Indian face all 
over.” 

E. G. LeStourgeon, editor of the 
Beekeepers Item, founded twenty- 
five years ago by Louis Scholl, em- 
phasized that while Roemer, Bruckish 
and Lindheimer laid the foundations 
for beekeeping in Texas by their 
scientific research and writings, yet 
less gifted men became the real 
progenitors of Texas beekeepers. 
Numbered among these first practical 





beekeepers are the names of Stachel- 
hausen, Brenner, and others who 
taught practical beekeeping to their 
neighbors. LeStourgeon’s own father 
came to Texas from the North in 
1872, and Guy remembers seeing 
Comal Springs (New Braunfels) at 
the early age of five. In 1885, the 
elder LeStourgeon got the right to 
manufacture the Van Duzen hive and 
set up a hive factory on the banks of 
the Sewilla. Guy learned his ABC’s 
from Root’s ABC and XYZ of Bee 
Culture. Well does Guy remember 
when in 1893 a can of guajillo 
honey (water white) from Zavalla 
County won first prize at the 
World’s Fair (Columbia Exposition) 
at Chicago. Hence began the fame 
of “Uvalde Honey.”’ 


The Texas Auxiliary, presided 
over by its enthusiastic president 
Mrs. J. Claude Wilson, held separate 
meetings in the Faust Hotel. The 
meetings of the association were in 
the First Protestant Auditorium. The 
Uvalde women’s delegation had a 
most appetizing exhibit of honey 
cookery and “Uvalde honey” in the 
Auditorium. 

Jim Hambleton was on hand to ex- 
plain the disease resistance project 
and the method used in distributing 
disease resistant queen stock to co- 
operating beekeepers. F. B. Paddock, 
Iowa’s likeable extension apiarist, 
for his criticisms of beekeepers got 
a roar of handclaps rather than the 
possible pistol slug with which Texans 
sometimes reply to their critics. Any- 
way Floyd has served Texas bee- 
keepers many years, and his own 
peculiar slant at beekeeping is under- 
stood here. 

With the aid of lantern slides, Dr. 
S. W. Bilsing, of the Department of 
Entomology, Texas A & M., discussed 
A. & M. College beekeeping and re- 
viewed the aid the college has given 
Texas beekeepers. V. A. Little, 
another member of A & M’s Depart- 
ment of Entomology, gave a most 
entertaining paper on ‘‘The Senses of 
the Honeybees.” T. W. Burleson 
gave his usual boost for the American 
Honey Institute. Cecil Heard, chief 
of the Texas American foulbrood in- 
spection force, showed by a table of 
carefully prepared statistics that the 
percentage of disease in the Rio 
Grande Valley is less than one per 
cent and that the situation there is 
well under control. Too, his statistics 
show that this area is now super- 
saturated with bees. Colonies there 
have increased from less than one 
thousand to over seven thousand in 
the last decade. This is largely be- 
cause of the influx of beekeepers 
from the North who have picked this 
area as a pleasant place in which to 
winter and build up increase for 
trucking north in the spring. In this 
connection much complaint is being 
made in other parts of Texas about 
northern beekeepers who unload 
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hundreds of colonies in various com- 


munities without any consideration 
for resident beekeepers. 

Misfortune kept several important 
delegates from attending. Dr. F. L. 
Thomas had unluckily sawed off a 
limb between himself and the tree. 
The fall had so crippled him that he 
was not able to get to the meeting. 


On the eve of the meet, Mrs. Jean 
Brenner, industrious daughter and 
secretary to H. B. Parks, fell ill. 


J. N. Mayes, 93 years young, and still 
an active beekeeper of Dilley, was 
unable to attend because of the re- 
cent death of his wife. A. W. Bulay, 
of Livingston, was convalescing from 
a recent appendectomy. 

Out of appreciation to Secretary 
Parks, the beekeepers surprised him 


with a small jar of money. The New 
Braunfels Chamber of Commerce 
royally entertained the beekeepers 


with a new type of Beekeepers’ Buzz 
in Landa Park. Under direction of 
an efficient recreation director many 
games were played by the oldsters 
and youngsters after which delicious 
cantalope and ice cream were served. 
The pilgrimage Friday afternoon, 
under the direction of the New 
Braunfels Museum Society, took us 
through the Sophienburg Memorial 
Museum where we saw the executive 
headquarters of the pioneer Prince 
Solms, colonizer of New Braunfels, 
and the fine collection of pioneer 
and “wild West” relics there. 

A number of resolutions were 
adopted, among them the request for 
appointment of a standing legislative 
committee, who will remain in office 
until results are obtained in securing 
an increase in the inspection force to 
a total of six men. 


The committee is instructed to 
work for the uniform taxation of 
all bees in the state, the uniform 


valuation of $1.00 per colony is 
recommended. Out-of-state bees 
which are wintered in Texas should 
be required to pay five cents per colo- 
ny for inspection service, and this 
fee should be collected by the state 
entomologist’s office. The inspection 
service should furnish to county tax 
collectors duplicate copies of in- 
spection certificates showing the 
actual number of bees owned by those 
whose bees are inspected. 

The state entomologist’s office is 
requested to furnish the before 
mentioned legislature committee with 
information, data and assistance as 
it may require to obtain results. 

Huntsville was chosen as the meet- 
ng place for 1941. New officers 
chosen were M. B. Hinton, of Kenedy, 
ind Lawrence Lange, of Richmond, 
president and vice-president respec- 
ively. H. B. Parks continues as per- 
manent secretary-treasurer. T. W. 
Burleson was chosen delegate to the 
Omaha League meeting, and H. B. 
Parks as alternate. E. G. LeStourgeon 
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was chosen delegate to the Southern 
Beekeepers Conference in November, 
and T. W. Burleson as alternate. 
H. E. Coffey, 
San Marco, Texas. 


¢ 
Ottawa County Meeting 


The Ottawa County (Michigan) 
Beekeepers Association will hold their 
annual picnic Thursday, August 15, 
at 10 A. M., at Johnson Park, Grand 
Rapids. 

Speakers include R. H. Kelty, of 


Michigan State College; Don P. 
Barrett, state inspector; Baxter 
Woodman, of the A. G. Woodman 


Company; and Elmer Carroll, editor 
of The Michigan Beekeeper. There 
will be contests and prizes awarded. 
Bring your smokers, smoker fuel and 
a basket lunch. 

N. J. Smith, 
President. 


¢ 
New Hampshire Association 


The New Hampshire Beekeepers 
Association will hold its annual meet- 
ing Tuesday, August 13, during the 
annual Farm and Home meeting at 
Durham the week of August 12 to 17. 

The program follow: 10:00 A. M. 
business meeting; 10:15 A. M., “The 
Durham 1940 Honey Yield and 
Where it Came From,” J. R. Hepler; 
10:45 A. M., “The Honeybee in Song 
and Story,” Henry Bailey Stevens; 
11:15 A. M., “Beekeeping for the 
Small Beekeepers,” Allen Latham; 
1:30 P. M., a demonstration on 
wintering, J. R. Hepler and others; a 
demonstration on requeening, open- 
ing the beehives, etc., Allen Latham. 

J. H. Hepler. 
+ 


Wabash Valley Round-Up 


The fifth Wabash Valley Round- 
Up of Illinois and Indiana beekeepers 
will be held at Newport, Indiana, 
Saturday, September 7. Those who 
have attended these round-ups know 
what it is; those who have not been 
before will learn when they come this 
year that it is the biggest event in 
beekeeping in the Middle West. It 
is attended by a thousand or so bee- 
keepers from fifteen states. G. H. 
Cale calls it a three ring circus be- 
cause there are two or three events 
going on all the time. 

This year’s program covers many 
subjects—stock, production, the uses 
of honey and marketing — each 
subject handled by a master. 

The speaking part of the program 
is one ring of the circus. Walter T. 
Kelley, of Paducah, Kentucky, will 
the European war and its 
effect on beekeeping. G. H. Cale, of 
American Bee Journal, will talk 
about resistant stock in commercial 
honey production. Dr. C. L. Farrar, 
who has charge of the government 


discuss 





field station at Madison, Wisconsin, 
and who has made an extensive study 
of the two queen system, will give 
the results of his findings. American 
Honey Institute, represented by Mrs. 


Harriet Grace, will have a_ place 
on the program. Mrs. J. Lake 
MacDonald will talk. M. J. Deyell, 


the editor of Gleanings, will bring to 
the Round-Up his’ knowledge of 
marketing gained during 
years of actual selling. 
Another ring will be made up of 


several 





contests—a honey show, a _ baking 
contest, a question bee, a drone 
race, a bee caging, queen find- 
ing and hive nailing for women 
contests. The women must furnish 
their own hammers and _ thumbs. 


There will also be an essay contest 


on “How I Sell My Honey,” the 
winner to receive a valuable prize 
and the essay to be read at the 


Round-Up. 

The third ring of the circus will 
include a loud speaker system, a 40 
piece band, a black face, the New- 
port 4-H Bee Club’s modern queen 
yard, the two queen system and re- 
sistant stock in use, and 250 pounds 
of fried fish, with a truckload of 
watermelons for dessert. 

Come and rub elbows with the big 
fellows you have read and heard so 
much about. They will all be 
there, and you will be surprised to 
find them just one of the boys who 
eat fish with their fingers like you and 
I. The Round-Up is a big meeting, 
not run by any faction or group 
where you may feel at home. 


L. R. Stewart. 
a 
South Carolina Beekeeping Short 
Course 


The Palmetto State beekeepers will 
hold their second annual short courses 
at Clemson, South Carolina, August 
28 and 29. The program has not 
been completed as yet, but it will be 
instructive and _ interesting. Bee- 
keepers from other states, as well 
as our local beekeepers, will appear 
on the program. Every beekeeper, 
his family, and friends are invited to 
attend this two-day short course. The 
Poultry Short Course will be here at 
Clemson, August 27, 28 and 29, and 
beekeepers can arrange to attend 
some of the sessions of the poultry 
short course if they so desire. Re- 
member, we are looking for you 
August 28 and 29 at Clemson College 
Clemson, South Carolina. 

E. S. Prevost, 
Extension Bee Specialist. 


* 


Vermont Meeting 


The annual Vermont beekeepers’ 
picnic meeting will be held August 
24, at the apiary of E. J. LaBombard, 
Vergennes. Mr. LaBombard has an 
apiary of three hundred colonies in 
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one location, near the bank of Otter 
creek, an idea] place for picnic meet- 
ing. There will be several speakers 
and other features to create an inter- 
esting program. All beekeepers, 
their families and friends are invited 
to attend 

Charles Mraz, 

Secretary. 
¢ 


Bronx County 


A meeting of the Bronx County 
(New York) Beekeepers Association 
will be held August 11, at 2:30 P. M., 
at the home of Harry Newman, 3016 


Bronx Park East, Bronx. Any bee- 
keeper visiting New York at that 
time will receive a very cordial 


welcome. 
Harry Newman, 
Secretary. 


Kansas Meeting 


The Kansas State beekeepers will 
hold their thirty-eighth annual meet- 
ing at Independence, Kansas, August 
11. A good program has been ar- 
ranged. 

W. N. Cline, 
Secretary. 


a 
Middlesex County 


The August rieeting of the Middle- 
sex County Beekeepers Association 
will be held at 2:00 P. M., Saturday, 
the 31st, at the residence of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ellis F. Colgate, Concord Road, 
Billerica, Massachusetts. 

Dr. Burton N. Gates, chief apiary 
inspector for Massachusetts, will 
speak on the inspection service work. 
Hives will be opened. The Ladies 
Auxiliary will serve supper, featuring 
meat loaf, vegetable salad with dress- 
ing made with honey, sweet corn, 
blueberry pies made with honey, ice 
cream and coffee. Please bring your 
plate, cup and silver. 

A. M. Southwick, 
President. 
e 


Empire State Association 


The annual meeting and summer 
picnic of the Empire Stzte Honey 
Producers Association will be held 
Saturday, August 17, at the home of 
Adams and Myers at Ransomville, 
New York, with the Western New 
York Beekeepers Association acting 
as hosts. 

This is the one big summer meet- 


ing of the New York State associ- 
ation and all beekeepers, their 
families and friends are invited. We 
understand that refreshments will 
be furnished free and, no doubt, 
arrangements will be made to take 


care of lunches for those beekeepers 
who find it inconvenient to bring 
their lunches with them. We are ex- 
pecting some prominent visitors from 
other states. Adams and Myers have 





a nice lake on their property and 
there will be facilities for swimming. 
Come and enjoy a good time. 
E. T. Cary, 
Secretary. 


¢ 


National Meetings 


The American Beekeepers’ con- 
ferences will be held in Omaha, on 
October 22, 23 and 24; headquarters 
will be the Paxton Hotel. Programs 
are now being arranged and will be 
announced in the September issue. 
No pains are being spared to assure 
a thoroughly satisfactory meeting, 
and a pleasant convention is promised 
to all who come. All state associ- 
ations which have not already affili- 
ated with the League are urged to do 
so at once by communicating with the 
Secretary, Louis Hines, 5214 South 
52nd Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Louis Hines, 
Secretary. 


+ 


New Jersey Association 


Each year the New Jersey Bee- 
keepers Association holds one field 
meeting sufficiently near the sea so 
those of our members who care to 
may enjoy an ocean bath. This year 
the meeting will be held August 17, 
at the apiary of E. C. Stokes, 212 
Crescent Boulevard, Sea Girt. This 
is practically on the beach and ad- 
joins the Sea Girt Camp on the 
north. The meeting will start prompt- 
ly at 10:30 A. M. Much of Mr. 
Stokes’ honey is from holly (Ilex 
opaca). His hives are made of balsa 
wood. Frame nailing, wiring and 
foundation setting will be demon- 
strated. The bees will be examined 
and queens judged. At 2:30 P. M. 
free bathing will be in order. Bring 
lunch and bathing suits. A _ place 
will be provided where bathing suits 
can be put on. 


E. G. Carr, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
¢ 
Ohio Beekeepers’ Summer Meeting 
The Ohio beekeepers’ summer 


meeting is scheduled at the Camden 
High School grounds, Kipton, Ohio, 
for a two day session, August 8 and 
9. This large Ohio meeting is a co- 
operative effort of the Lorain County 
Beekeepers’ Association, the Ohio 
Beekeepers’ Association, and _ the 
Extension Service, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

Some of the more important sub- 
jects, which will be covered at the 
educational sessions are: harvesting 
the honey crop, marketing the honey 
crop, equipment for the honey house, 
Ohio bee inspection service, and the 
modified two queen system for honey 
production. Many outstanding Ohio 
beekeeping authorities will parti- 


cipate in the program, as well as 








several out-of-state speakers of na- 
tional reputation. The beekeepers’ 
banquet will be scheduled on the 
evening of August 8 at the Camden 
High School auditorium. Jere Frazer, 
manager, G. B. Lewis Company, 
Springfield, Ohio, will act as toast 
master, and music probably will be 
provided by the Michigan Honey 
Harmonizers. Many other features 
are being planned for the banquet. 
A cordial invitation is extended to 
all beekeepers to attend the Ohio 
summer meeting. 
W. E. Dunham. 


+ 


Pennsylvania State Beekeepers’ 
Picnic and Field Day 


Idlewild Park, Ligonier, Pennsylvania 
August 17, 1940 
Morning 9:30-12:00 
(Standard Time) 


Presiding—Elmer F. Reustle, presi- 
dent, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Registration and acquaintance 
hour. 

Address of Welcome — David 
Lauffer, President Westmoreland 


County Beekeepers’ Association. 

Response—Thos. A. Berkey, Vice 
President, Eastorn, Pa. 

Demonstration—Transferring bees 
from box hive to standard hive—E. J. 
Anderson, Extension Apiarist, State 
College, Pa. 

Care of Comb Honey 
son. 

Beekeepers Get Together—J. S. 
Fleck, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Address—Hon. John H. Light, 
Secretary of Agriculture, Harrisburg, 
ra 

Our Present Plan of Apiary In- 
spection—H. B. Kirk, Acting Api- 
culturist, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Discussion and roll call of counties. 

Basket Lunch 12:00-1:00 

(Lemonade and coffee will be 
served by the Westmoreland County 
Beekeepers Association.) 


Afternoon 1.00-2:30 


Honey in the Menu—Miss Gladys 
Breneman, Director of Home Eco- 
nomics, Westmoreland County. 

Dialogue, A Cheerful Caller—Mrs. 
H. M. Snavely and Mrs. F. W. 
Boldosser, Carlisle, Pa. 

Recitation, Nothin’ to Laugh At— 
Miss Anne Treager, Greensburg, Pa. 

Address—Prof. Charles F. Maxwell, 
Supt. of Schools, Westmoreland 
County. 





E. J. Ander- 





Games and Contests 2:30 


Games and contests will be in 
charge of E. J. Anderson and W. L. 
Treager, County Agent. Prizes 
awarded are the donations from 
various supply companies and dealers. 

Bring your friends, your family, 
your lunch, and don’t forget your bee 
smoker for the contests. Come early 
and enjoy the day with us. 
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Bright Italian Queens 


By return Mail 
50c each 
Thos. C. Burleson, Colusa, Calif. 

















Reserved for 
W.O. GIBBS 


Willacoochee, Georgia 






















FOR SALE... 


Pure Italian Bees & Queens 
NOTHING BUT THE BEST 
QUEENS, 35c each. 


Pound Bees at a new low price. You send 
for them they go. 


GRAYDON BROS., Rt. 2, GREENVILLE, ALA. 
































{ITALIAN QUEENS and 


‘\ 


PACKAGE BEES 


SHIPPED SAME DAY ORDER IS 
RECEIVED. JUNE PRICES. 


CITRONELLE BEE CO., Citronelle, Ala. 








4 
Ss 

















PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS 


FOR QUALITY AND SERVICE 


Koehnen's Apiaries, Glenn, Calif. 














PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
Bright Three Banded Italians. Well 
improved stock. If you want the very 
best in bees that money can buy. A 
trial order will convince you that our 
loose queen package, prompt and safe 
delivery, is just what you have wished for. 
2-lb. Pkg. with Loose Socen oo « $1.75 
3-lb. Pkg. with Loose een ... $2.25 
eens, each, 


Que 
TAYLOR APIARIES, LUVERNE, ALA. 


















PIGEONS 


| If you are interested in Pigeons, you need 
the AMERICAN PIGEON JOURNAL. an 
informational instructive 52 page monthly 
magazine, Sample | 5c; 12 months, $1.5 


AMERICAN PIGEON JOURNAL 
Dept. B arrenton, Mo. 
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] Southern Poultry & Small Steck 


Two Years Twenty-five Cents 
Brochures: 
Me and Pa in Florida. 
t Me and Pa’s Florida Farm. 
Dog Tails Wag True Tales. 
Choice two for 


Fifteen cents each. 
i Also _ fifty-cent 


cents. 








twenty-five 
f ditions 
CLUTTER PUBLICATIONS,  Oriando, Florida 
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INSTITUTE NEWS 





a 
National Honey Week will be 
celebrated this fall October 28 to 
November 2. 
eo 
August is the rush month for 


literature so we will appreciate it if 
you will get your orders in early. 
* 

Have you met “Prem” the new 
“Swift Baby,” packed by Swift & 
Company? It is a delicious Swift’s 
premium brand meat and is put up 
in a colorful attractive package. To 
prepare it for dinner, the recipe on 
the container calls for honey. 

¢ 

Why has the country become honey 
conscious? Is it because it was con- 
sidered lucky to eat honey? 

Is it because of its romantic 
peal? 

Is it because people are beginning 
to realize nature is pretty farseeing 
in providing the best food? 

Or is it because the Institute is on 
the job every day working for the 
beekeeper and honey?? 

. 

Ideas running through one’s head 
this morning— 

Who will come 
idea, something 
different? 

Can the honey container be used 
for some other purpose? Is it one 
that the housewife would like to have 
in a set of six? 

Isn’t it possible to make more 
profit on a case of fancy goods than 
on case lots of the ordinary? 

If you are selling honey for use in 
infant feeding, wouldn’t the sanitary 
appearance be improved if the pack- 
age were wrapped in cellophane? 

How would an assorted package of 
just two kinds of honey sell? 

Wouldn’t a honey tooth paste go 
over big? 

Would honey producers like to 
have us prepare a leaflet for holiday 
cookery? 

Can we get the package of honey 
into the customer’s hand by having 
it on the counter instead of on the 
shelf? 

Is there a honey 
the eye? 

Does the public understand the re- 
lation between food and health and 
that good food helps prevent disease? 

* 

Again may we ask you to get your 
order for your recipe leaflets in early. 
A recipe leaflet should accompany 
every package of honey sold. 

If you sell to bakers the leaflets 
“Honey in Baked Goods” and ‘‘Honey 
Cakes” should be given them. Good 
recipes make good business. 

“If you want to keep selling them 
you must keep telling them 


ap- 


out with a new 
new, something 


poster to catch 





UWOSERH 


726 WEST RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 


Extracted Honey Wanted 


All Grades, Any Quantity 


Mail sample, Give description, 
Quote lowest price delivered 
in Chicago. 








(Reference, First National Bank) 
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IMPERIAL 
Italian Queens, 50c each : 
3-lb. Package with queen $2.50 ea. 


THE COFFEY APIARIES 
WHITSETT, TEXAS 


- 5 O< OK 


c HELLO FOLKS! — 
STEVENSON’S LINE BRED GOLDENS 


are the bees and queens you need. 
wonderful! For circular write to... 


Stevensons Apiaries, Westwego, La. 


2-lb. pkg. with queen $1.90; 3-Ib. $2.50; Queens 
50c; tested, $1.25, discount on 10 or over. 


“ 
rok 


soc 


it 





We are 








ITALIAN QUEENS caucasian 


1 to 25 
26 to 49 — 45 cents each 
50 and up 40 cents each 


WEAVER APIARIES Wavasota, Texas 


50 cents each 








[ FRAREEEEEERAESSSREELEAL LEE EELLLLE SNSRERSS SS] 
PACKAGE BEES : 
2-Pounds with Queen, $1.70 bs 


3-Pounds with Queen, $2.25 


ROSSMAN & LONG 
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BOX 133 MOULTRIE, GA. © 
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The BEST PACKAGE 


to be had. About 75% baby bees, 

25% teachers. 

A good Italian queen raised right. 
We try to make you money. 


The VICTOR APIARIES, Goodrich, Toxas 
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MERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL 


. - Shows the Way to Success 


Gives the latest news and views of the rab 


bit world—an illustrated month magazine 
of general and educational! feature One 
year $1.00; three year $2.00; sample 15« 
AMERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL 
Dept. S. Warrenton, Missouri 
ne 











When Writing Our Advertisers, 
Please Mention the Bee Journal. 
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‘IT’S BETTER PACKED IN TIN’’ 


Yes sir, even the bees will applaud your judgment in using Conti- 
nental Honey Cans and Pails. 


In addition, these bright, clean cans will appeal to your customers 
and assure them of the honey reaching them in excellent condition 
—a sales point well worth considering. Complete information, 
prices, sizes, terms or samples may be secured from any of the 
distributors listed here, or any of our offices. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. MONTROSE, COLO. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Quick Seed & Feed Company Western Colorado Honey Exch. A. G. Woodman Co. Max Ams. Inc. 
Western Seed, Feed & Honey Co. BOISE, IDAHO LANSING, MICH. SYRACUSE, N. 

Le. F meh er Reilly, Atkinson & Co. Inc. M. H. Hunt & Son A. I. Root hy 

. E. Boyden-Hansen Co. Ltd. CHICAGO, ILL. N. 

ALHAMBRA, CALIF. A. I. Root Co. a oe oe 

L. M. Hubbard agill & Co. 
B-Z-B Honey Co. W. F. Straub & Co. E NN CLEVELAND. OHIO 

LONG BEACH, CALIF Sears, Roebuck & Co. BADGER, MINN. , 

° : Gordon A. Bell Jewett & Sherman Co. 
Delgado & Bruce, Inc. HAMILTON, ILL. N 

198 ANGELES, CALI. Ped Ss a" Seas 

Bryant & Cookinham, Inc. DECATUR, IND. ? 
California Honey Co. The Brock Store MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. PORTLAND, ORE. 
Hamilton & Co. WABASH. IND Mondeng Mfg. Co. Lewis M. White 
Los Angeles Honey Co. Rettig Supply Co. MOORHEAD, MINN. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Superior Honey Co. COUNCIL BLUFFS. IOWA Northwestern Supply Co. Miller Honey Co. 

x pepeeace, CALIF. A. 1. Reet Ce. of Iowa WINONA, MINN. LYNCHBURG, VA. 

E. F. Lane & Son McGREGOR IOWA Standard Lumber Co. G. B. Lewis Co. 

DENVER, COLO. ‘ie fines Gene HIGGINSVILLE, MO. NORFOLK, VA. 

J. Chadbourne SAC CITY, IOWA Leahy Mfg. Co. A. I. Root Co. 
sumone, COLO. Laverne Roose Co. MANHATTAN, MONT. WATERTOWN, wISs. 
Farmers Supply Co. SIOUX CITY, IOWA Cloverdale Apiaries G. B. Lewis Co. 

—. Legg ty COLO. Sioux Honey Assn. a y 4? ~ = roe, wyro. 

G. B. Lewis Co. . Lewis Co. A. D. Hardy 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


4622 West North Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
WHEELING ; JERSEY CITY e LOS ANGELES e ST. LOUIS CINCINNATI 
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CROP AND MARKET REPORT 


Compiled by M. G. DADANT 


For our August issue we have asked reporters: 
1. How is crop so far compared to 1939? 
2. Your estimate total crop 1939 compared to 1940? 
3. Any movement of new honey and at what prices? 


Crop Compared to 1939 


In the first place, let us say that conditions vary ex- 
tremely this year, not only for different sections of the 
country, but for different localities in the same general 
territory. This makes it very difficult to report on the 
conditions. Generally the northeastern states, including 
New York and Pennsylvania, have been extremely moist 
and cool which has made the honey crop and the bees very 
late. Probably on July 10 there was not as much honey 
harvested as last year at the same time. 


Beekeepers on the Atlantic seaboard are _ dis- 
appointed as dry weather has cut the early crop probably 
to not over 60 or 70 percent of last year. However, in 
the Carolinas and parts of Georgia and Florida the crop 
has been about 125 to 150 per cent of 1939. Other parts 
of the South including Louisiana and Arkansas have 
shown a shortage of last year’s crop, undoubtedly owing 
to the extremely late season and heavy rains. In Texas 
the sm is considerably heavier than it was last year, 
particularly in the southern and eastern sections of the 
state, and will run likely to 150 per cent. 


The central western areas have come forward satis- 
factorily, particularly Ohio and Indiana, where early 
rains put the clovers in excellent condition. The flow 
during the latter part of June and the month of July has 
been all that could be expected, although the number of 
bees involved is considerably less than last year owing 
to the heavy winter losses. 

Spotted conditions prevail in Illinois and eastern lowa. 
There are some sections which are faring extremely well. 
No doubt the crop in northern and central Illinois, and 
in western and northern Iowa will be far better than a 
year ago. 

Michigan and Wisconsin have had cold, wet weather, 
and the crop has been extremely slow in developing. 
However, there are possibilities that from July 20 on the 
crop may develop if there is adequate warm weather al- 
though it is not likely to equal the crop last year. 

The crop in southern Minnesota is about equal to last 
year’s; but the crop in northern Minnesota and western 
and eastern North Dakota, which have had a lot of dry 


weather and a backward honeyflow, is far below even 
1939, when it was below par. 
The eastern sections of Nebraska are better than a 


year ago. The Black Hills country is 125 per cent of last 
year, and Kansas and Oklahoma throughout, are much 
better than in 1939. Montana had a lot of cool, wet 
weather, but has developed satisfactorily and at the time 
this is written has at least equaled 1939. Northern 
Wyoming, also is above 1939, but southern Wyoming and 
southern Nebraska have been extremely dry with very 
short crops so far. The Arkansas Valley of Colorado is 
far better than a year ago when they had a failure. Many 
other sections of Colorado will also be normal. Utah and 
Nevada have had dry weather which may cut the crop 
and there have been cry, hot winds in Idaho, although 
some few reporters are stating that they have a better 
crop than a year ago. 

The Pacific Northwest has been an unusual disappoint- 
ment. California and Arizona are having far better crop 
than a year ago, running probably 150 per cent at least. 
There is only a moderate crop in New Mexico. 








British Columbia reports excellent conditions, but 
farther east the drought has interfered greatly with crop 
development and this condition extends even into Ontario 
where cold, wet weather has also been a deterrent. 


Total Compared to 1939 


The New England states and New York 
equal of 1939 with perhaps a little more. 
apparently will get an excellent crop. The Atlantic sea- 
board will be short, except North and South Carolina 
which will have 150 per cent of last year. Georgia and 
Florida, also, will be above a year ago, but the balance of 
the South up to the Ohio River will be short with only 
Texas reporting perhaps 125 per cent of last year. In 
the central states, Ohio and Indiana, with what bees they 
have, will harvest more per colony by 150 per cent be- 
cause of short crop in 1939. Illinois and Iowa, as well 
as Missouri, undoubtedly will equal, if they do not ex- 
ceed, last year and may offset some of the shortage which 
seems apparent in Wisconsin and Minnesota. Michigan 
had a bumper crop last year and should hardly expect as 
much in 1940. 

North Dakota will not have more than a year ago and 
South Dakota will be more fortunately located. Eastern 
Nebraska and Kansas report prospects for much more 
honey than a year ago, with western Nebraska failing. 

The intermountain territory may end the season with 
just slightly more honey than a year ago, but without 
anything like a bumper crop on account of the shortage 
in many areas and the dry weather. Arizona reports 
probably 200 per cent of last year and California in the 
neighborhood of 150 per cent average. 

British Columbia will have more than a year ago the 
other Canadian provinces will have likely not more than 
1939 which could hardly be called a good crop year. 


expect the 
New Jersey 


New Honey and Prices 


Very little new honey has come off except in the south 
ern area and in these sections, it seems to be selling very 
readily. Very little of the old crop throughout other 
sections remains, although occasional lots are being 
cleaned up without any depreciation in price. Some new 
honey is being asked for and some is being sold about on 
the basis of last May’s prices. 

From present indications, we do not see that the market 
will start off any better than a year ago and perhaps may 
be just a little weaker at the start owing to the influence 
of the heavy California crop. 

In California good white honey is selling at fairly 
satisfactory prices although not up to the short crop price 
of a year ago, whereas the amber grades are extremely 
low, dropping as low as 2% cents per pound. 

All in all, we rather look for the possibility of a crop 
just a little bit below average, and, undoubtedly, below 
some of the 1938 carry over and the 1939 crop. In other 
words, when fall comes, we should have less honey to sell 
than we had a year ago with our market well established, 
but anticipating same prices that ruled during the winter 
season. 

It remains to be seen whether the development of in- 
creased consumption owing to low prices is going to 
have the effect of moving our present crop more readily 
and perhaps, during the later winter months and spring, 
of inducing an agvance. We rather anticipate something 
of this kind realizing however, that much depends, also, 
upon industrial conditions during this same period and 
upon the influence of the war in Europe. 








WANTED — HONEY 


Jewett & Sherman Co. 
Milwaukee, Cleveland, Kanaas City, Brooklyn 








HONEY WANTED 


C. W. AEPPLER CO., Oconomowoc, Wisconsin | 


Cars and less than cars 
Mail Samples 


EXTRACTED HONEY Bought and Sold 


Iverson Honey Company 
201 North Wells St., Chicago 
Reference: First National Bank of Chicago 
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BEES AND QUEENS 

EXTRA YELLOW Italian queens that pro- 
duce bees a little more yellow than three- 
banded; more gentle and just as good 
workers. Untested 50c each; tested $1.00 
each. Health certificate and satisfaction. 
—— V. Bonkemeyer, Randleman, N. C., 

oute 2. 


GIDDINGS’ QUEEN APIARIES. Specializec 

production of best of queen bees—lItalian 
Caucasian, Carniolan, Cyprian, and Austrian 
Also pure desert honey. Ennis M. Giddings, 
Riverside Co., Blythe, California. 


THREE BANDED ITALIAN bees and queens. 
Queens 50c each any number. L. H. 
Wagoner, Elon College, N. C. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS, producing 

large beautiful bees. Solid yellow to tip. 
Untested 50 cents each; five dollars per 
dozen. H. C. White Apiaries, Sandia, Texas. 


REAL PETS—Brown’s Stingless Bees. Good 
honey gatherers, non-swarmers. Season's 

price $1 a queen; over 10, 90c each. Brown's 

Apiary, Cape May Court House, N. J 


EMPIRE STATE strain Italians. Bred for 
honey production. 50c each. Coggshall & 


Son, Groton, N. Y. 























Golden Queens, excellent quality. Hardy, 
gentle, productive. Health certificate, 
satisfaction guaranteed. Untested 50c; 


tested $1.00. O. E. Brown, Route 1, Ashe- 
boro, North Carolina. 


THREE BANDED ITALIAN bees and queens 
that are of fine quality and real honey 
getters. 2 lb. pkg. with queen $1.95 each; 
3 lb. pkg. with queen $2.55 each. Untested 
queens 50c each. Alamance Bee Company, 
Graham, North Carolina. 
GOLDENS that bring the honey, and that 
are beautiful to look at. Queens 50c each, 
any number. Carolina Bee Farm, Graham, 
North Carolina. 











NORTHERN THREE BANDED and leather 

colored Italian queens. Every queen guar- 
anteed. Each 50 cents. Send for quantity 
prices. N. J. Smith, Coopersville, Michigan. 


FOR STRONGER COLONIES, Bigger Honey 

Crops and Gentler Bees try our prolific, 
well bred, three-banded Italians. Used for 
years by leading beekeepers of the U. S. and 
Canada. Select young laying queens, 50c 
each; ten, 45c each; twenty or more, 40c 
each. Prompt deliveries. No disease. We 
have one of the largest, best equipped queen 
rearing places in the South. H. C. Short, 
Fitzpatrick, Alabama. 


CAUCASIANS EXCLUSIVELY—“The bees 

that pay dividends.” QUEENS AND 
PACKAGES for early delivery. Your guar- 
antee ?—Fifteen years of satisfactorily serv- 
ing the West. T. L. Nicolaysen, Salida, 


California. 











BUY your Italian Queens from the Bond 

Apiaries where you get results of high 
quality. Only 50c each; for 50 queens or 
more 45c. Bond Apiaries, Union, Mississippi. 





QUEENS! For August and September re- 

queening, Caucasian or Carniolan untested, 
1 to 10, 40 cents each; 50, $18.00; 100, 
arrival. 


c i al 


} Copy for this department must 
reach us not later than the fifteenth 
of each month preceding date of issue. 
If intended for classified department, 
it should be so stated when advertise- 

ment is sent. , 

Rates of advertising in this classi- , 
fied department are seven cents per ‘ 
word, including name and address. 
Mininmum ad, ten words. 

As a measure of precaution to our 
readers we require reference of all] 
new advertisers. To save time, please 
send the name of your bank and other 
reference with your copy. 

Advertisers offering used equip- 4 
ment or bees on combs must guaran- if 
tee them free from disease, or state a 
exact condition. or furnish certificate 4 
of inspection from authorized in- 4 

‘ 





spectors. Conditions should be stated 
to insure that buyer is fully informed. 
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CHOICE EXTRACTED CLOVER HONEY in 
60 s. R. C. Bish, Successor to Moore 
Apiaries, Tiffin, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—Fancy, well ripened, white 

sweet clover honey in 60-lb. cans by the 
case or carload. Extra good quality. Dadant 
& Sons, Hamilton, Il. 











FANCY TUPELO HONEY for sale, barrels 
and 60’s. Marks Tupelo Honey Co., 
Apalachicola, Florida. 





FOR SALE—Fancy Iowa white clover ex- 
tracted honey. Kalona Honey Co., Kalona, 

lowa. 

CHOICE Michigan Clover Honey. New 60's. 
David Running, Filion, Michigan. 








COMPLETE LINE comb and bottled honey. 
Pure clover. Also packed in 5’s and 60's. 

ena Ohio Apiaries, Ine., Millersport, 
io. 


ORANGE. Palmetto and Mangrove honev in 
new sixties, Peter W. Sowinski, Fort 
Pierce, Florida. 


FOR SALE—Northern white extracted and 
a honey. M. W. Cousineau, Moorhead, 
inn. 


HONEY PACKERS—Write us for prices on 

carload lots of California and Western 
Honey. We stock all varieties. HAMILTON 
& COMPANY, 1360 Produce Street. Los. 
Angeles, California. 











FOR SALE—Honey by the carload. Tmperiat 
Valley Beekeepers Association. 47 Heber 
Avenue, Calexico, California. 





HONEY FOR SALE—All kinds, any quan- 

tity. H. & S. Honey and Wax Companv, 
Inc., 265-267 Greenwich Street, New York. 
GOOD CLOVER extracted 6¢ in sixties: light 
amber 5%c. H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 





titted 





WANTED—Large quantities of chunk comb 
in shallow frames; also section honey. 
Central Chio Apiaries, Inc., Millersport, Ohio 
WANTED—Carlots honey; also beeswax, 
any quantity. Mail samples, state quan- 
tity and price. Bryant & Cookinham, Inc., 
Los Angeles, California. 








FOR SALE 





200 COLONIES and all equipment, very 
reasonable. Located in northern Pennsy|l- 
vania. Write Z, American Bee Journal. 
57 DADANT 4 story hives with empty 
frames. John Sueper, Jewell, Iowa. 











80 CASES 60 Ib. honey cans, used once. 50c 
per wooden case of two cans. J. K. 
Wolosevich, 6315 So. Damen Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois. 





SUPPLIES 





FOR SALE—$2000.00 worth of new pails 
for honey and syrup. Standard Lumber 
Company, Winona, Minnesota. 








“REIF RAPPED” cut comb honey cartons 

“meet new marketing conditions with new 
methods.” Make a profit on comb honey. 
Send 10c for sample kit. E. H. Reif, 
Kalona, Iowa. 











CUT COMB HONEY cartons and equipment. 
Get our prices on everything for cut comb 
honey. James Hilbert, Traverse City, Mich. 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Quality bee 

supplies at factory store prices. Prompt 
shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The 
Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, Michigan. 





COMB FOUNDATION _ at money-saving 

prices. Plain, wired, and thin section. 
Wax worked at lowest rates. Combs and 
cappings rendered. FE. S. Robinson, May- 
ville, N. Y. 


DIFFERENT, that’s all. Written and pub- 
lished for the instruction of beekeepers. 
52 pages of breezy entertaining beekeeping 
comment each month. One year, $1.00; two 
years, $1.50. Sample, 3c stamp. 
Beekeepers Item, San Antonio, Texas. 








PORTER BEE ESCAPES are fast, reliable, 
labor savers. R. & E. C. Porter, Lewis- 
town, Illinois. 








LARGE CASH SAVINGS can be made by 

letting us work your wax into either wired 
or plain foundation. Large independent 
factory manufacturing a complete line of bee 
supplies including extractors, ete. Selling 
direct saves you the agent’s profit. Quick 
shipment from large stock. Large free cata- 
logue explains everything. Walter T. Kelley 
Co., Paducah, Kentucky. 





WE_ BUY AND SELL ALL KINDS COMR 

AND EXTRACTED CARLOADS AND 
LESS. H. BLITZ, P. O. BOX 3452, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA. 








HONEY FOR SALE—Anv auantity. all 


$35.00. Prompt shipment, safe : : E 
Tillery Brothers, Rt. 4, Box 132, Greenville, 4, "ac\ies:_ .B-Z-B Honey Company, Alham- 
Alabama. : ; 





HONEY FOR SALE 


HONEY FOR SALE—We buy and sell all 

kinds, carloads and less. The John G. 
Paton Company, Inc. 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 





NEW WHITE COMB No. 1 per case $3.00. 

Fancy $3.50. Extracted in new 60's 
6 cents. White, heavy body and fine flavor. 
F. J. Smith, Castalia, Ohio. 





NEW CROP comb and extracted white clover 
honey; also 1939 buckwheat. C. B. Howard, 
Geneva, N. Y. 





HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED 





WANTED—Comb, chunk comb. and white 
extracted honey in quantity. Kedash Brothers, 
Chillicothe, Ohio. 


CASH FOR YOUR WAX the day received. 
Write for quotations and shipping. tags. 
Walter Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky. 


ALL GRADES extracted honey wanted. Bee 

supplies and honey containers for sale. 
Prairie View Apiaries, 12243 12th Street. 
Detroit. Michigan. 





WANTED 


WANTED—One used small reversible ex- 
tractor. S. F. Layman, Rt. 2, Chicago 
Heights, Illinois. 


CIDER MILLS 








CIDER TIME, Free, How to keep cider 

sweet, make vinegar quickly, money from 
cull apples. Presses, Grater, Supplies. 
Honey and sweet cider make an excellent 
roadside combination. PALMER BROS 
COS COB, CONN. 





DAIRY GOATS 





DAIRY COAT JOURNAL, Dept. 401, Fair- 

bury, Nebraska, (big monthly magazine 
3 years $1.00) gives complete information. 
Introductory 5 months 19ec. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 





THE BEE WORLD—The leading bee journal 

in Great Britain and the only international 
bee review in existence. Specializes in the 
world’s news in both science and practice 
of apiculture. Specimen copy, post free, 
12 cents, stamps. Membership of the Club, 
including subscription to the paper 10/6. 
The Apis Club, The Way’s End, Foxton 
Royston, Herts, England. 





IN THE MID-WEST it’s Inland Poultry 
Journal, one year 25 cents, three years 
50 cents. Printcraft Bldg., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 





BITTERWEED 


When July comes, so does the weed 
that yields bitter nectar. The growth 
of the stems of bitterweed at mid- 
month is such that small early blooms 
have given way to much larger, 
hardier ones, and the dearth of nectar 
in all other plants at.this time of year 
turns the bees’ tongues to yellow- 
orange florets. If one cares to look, 
he will find plenty of honey gatherers 
on acres of bitterweed here in the 
South. 


I have never known of a crop 
failure from this source and I never 
expect to. It always blooms during 
a dry time of the year which is ideal 
for nectar secretion. The bloom 
usually lasts for two months and the 
end of the flow arrives just before 
goldenrod and aster begin to yield. 
Bitterweed gives colonies an early 
fall stimulation and a start on winter 
stores. I have v.ever heard what the 
record yield is from bitterweed, but, 
taking my own bees as an example, 
I know that surplus to the amount of 
40 pounds to the colony can be had. 
I hear someone asking, ““Who wants 
the doggone stuff anyway,” and to 
him I answer that I do. 

Most beekeepers in the South ex- 
tract the honey from the bitterweed 
and feed it back in late fall so that 
the bees use it for stores instead of 
aster and goldenrod honey. At least 
a few | eekeepers have tried to estab- 
lish a market for the blend of aster 
and goldenrod honeys which gives a 
spread palatable beyond belief. I 
know of only one blend that beats it. 

Bitterweed honey is as good as 
aster or goldenrod for winter stores. 
This is proved beyond doubt by 
colony tests. It appears the honey 
is amber in color and looks as though 
it would be good to eat, but ask any 
person who has tasted it! 

Dairymen hate the very sight of 
bitterweed in their pastures. From 

’ first slim shoots of the plant it is 
prolific, spreading so easily and rapid- 
ly that the two cuttings a year ad- 
vised by certain agents do not seem 
to check its spread very much. 

Carl M. Teasley, 
Macon, Mississippi. 
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The Northwest Goes to 30 and 50 Frame 
Radial Extractors 


Three Definite Speeds 


as shown by recent increased sales 
in Nevada, Montana, North Dakota, 
Minnesota, and Iowa. Those in use 
sell others in many States such as New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Georgia, etc. 


Waihou, New Zealand, May 2nd, 1940 
“The 50 Frame Radial we got from 
you 3 or 4 years ago is running good 
and giving splendid satisfaction. Piako 
Honey, Inc.’ 


Think of loading 30 or 50 combs at a 
time, then hustling to uncap the next 
load without interruption. No time 
spent in reversing combs so extra 
helper required for this work. Ten 
different styles and sizes of extractors 
for every requirement in production. 
Send for printed matter. 


A. G. WOODMAN CO, 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 
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QUEENS AND PACKAGE BEES 


CAUCASIANS — ITALIANS. Twenty-five Years’ Experience. 


RIO GRANDE VALLEY HEADQUARTERS FOR TRUCKERS 


On Weslaco Progresso Highway 
Paying 30c a pound for beeswax in exchange fo es and queens, Queens 75c each 
2 lb. pkg. with queen $2.45. 3 lb. pkg. with queen on 15 each. One of our customers 
has taken 1620 queens on one truck at one time last spring to North Dakota We do 
lots of trading, what have you WANTED Honey, send sample 


Blue Bonnet Apiaries, R. |, Box 70, Mercedes, Texas 
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After STREAMLINING your 
toughest honey house job with CAN 
HANDLES. Money back guarantee 
No request for refund receiwed since 
manufactured. CAN HANDLES 
STAY SOLD. 

75c per pair Postpaid in U. S. A. 
Ohio, 3c tax extra. 
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Carefully Selected 


QUALITY QUEENS 


50 CENTS EACH 


Wire us your orders. Prompt service guaranteed. 


The Puett Company, Hahira, Ga. 
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Brand Capping Melter © |SHAW'S THREEBAND 
A... — Italian Queens 
any extensive honey producers 


will tell you that the Brand Cap- \ Are guaranteed to please the most 
ping Melter is the most outstand- exacting. Unsolicited testimonials 
ing extracting convenience invent- from hundreds of customers, as to 
ed in modern times. . their wintering, and honey storing 
qualifications, make us feel safe in 


At the end of the day, you have recommending them to you. 


a clean-up of the work, with the 


highest quality wax in cakes and } . 
honey in the tanks. Price 30c each 


.- Manufactured By... A. E. SHAW, Shannon, Miss. 
P. HODGSON & SON A. G. WOODMAN CO. SUPERIOR HONEY CO. Nes J 


New Westminster, B. C., Canada Grand Rapids, Mich. Odgen, Utah 
QUEENS QUEENS | 
ONORTI Pers! Better Bred Italians 
NORTHWESTERN BEEKEEPERS! nog Ae Pw ogg = pee 


Safe arrival and | 
FOR satisfaction guaranteed, order now, any | 
number 


Lower Prices — Faster Service — Lower Freight 30c each 
— on — THE IDEAL APIARIES, WIGGINS, MISS. 
HAZEL ATLAS HONEY JARS 
CONTINENTAL CANS AND PAILS OLD COMBS and CAPPINGS 


SEND YOUR CRDERS TO 



































MONDENG MFG. CO. Cedar Lake Road MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. . 
P. S$. HAVE YOU GOT OUR PRICE LIST? j Lowest Rendering Charges. 
ALLO LLLELITGLE LODE SBR I ARERR TS 


2c per lb. on 100 Ib. shipments. 

3c per lb. less than 100 lbs. 

Best Market Price Paid For Beeswax. 
THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 


KELLEY, The Beeman W AX 229 Walnut St. Cincinnati, Ohio 








Let us work your wax into comb foundation. QU & i NS QU E b NS 


Wesaiee ton Plain Brood $10.00 Fancy Golden Italian. 3-Banded 
100-ibs. Wired Brood . . 16.00 Italian. Caucasian and the famous 
encarta Super Hole re oo Leather-Colored Italian. 
reeae = a hn ‘a SOc each 
? a rite for quantity price. 
—- The WALTER T. KE  P , Ky. a 
LLEY CO., Paducah, Ky GUILFORD APIARIES, Guilford College, W. C. 

















CAUCASIANS 


Extra gentle, prolific long tongue 

little inclined to swarm, dependab 

workers, 10% to 40% ahead of Italians. Foundatix 
* os ie stock from Terek regions, Caucasus. 


$ 50 Prolific at all times, very rentle best of winterers 
1 build beautiful white combs, most excellent workers 


My Carniolans were used in the lowa Experiment 

{ Station test showing Carniolans best for Norther 
1 YEAR, $1.00; 3 YEARS, $2.00 \ and Western conditions. Have supplied many Agr 
(U. S. A. and Canada) | cultural Colleges and Experiment Stations with 
them. Ask for free paper. August is a good mont! 


FOREIGN 25c EXTRA FOR POSTAGE . | to requeen and make preparations for next season 


PER YEAR =+- Untested queens, 1 to 5, 60cea. 6 or 
fe 3 more, 50c ea. Tested, $1.00 ea. By Air- 


, tetas -—-—— 





mail 5c extra each queen. 


SPECIAL hes eae : Albert G. Hann, Glen Gardner, N. J. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE ~—f 
For 6 Months r - | ~T 


STARTING RIGHT WITH BEES : Ghe 


96 Page Book, Illustrated ii 
ee ee J i 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE 


The A. 1. ROOT CO., Medina, 0. == _ J American Milk Goat Record Association 


Gleanings tn Bee Caltare—8 Lg $ 1.60 : Oldest and largest MilkGoat magazine 




















published, Broadest circulation. Arti- 
American Bee Journal—1 Year | In U.S.A. ~ cles by best outhorhics. aa 
rate: one year $2.00; three years $4.00; 
five years $6.00. Sample copy 20 cents. 


ADDRESS: 


Your Display or Classified Ad in A-B-J Brings Results That Please. Tho Goat World, Vincennes, Indiana 
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ROSEDALE STEAM and ELECTRIC 


UNCAPPING PLANES 


Can be supplied by the leading Bee-supply 
companies in U. 8. A. and Canada also listed 
in their catalogues. Thousands of satisfied 
users. Price of 5" wide 110-volt electric plane, 
$8.95. 32-volt and 250 volt price, $10.00. 
5" steam plane, $5.95. Standard 4" wide 
steam plane, $4.95, delivered. 


Manufacturer 


J. J. MAENDEL, Elie, Manitoba, Canada 























: 
We Have Them 


CONTINENTAL CANS & PAILS 


5 gal. cans, 16 in-carton ___-_--- $ 4.64 
5 gal. cans, 100 in bulk ___....... 27.00 
Write for new low prices on pails. 


CORRUGATED CARTONS 


For 5 gallon cans, each .____.____- -10 
For 24 B’way sections, with 
partitions and pads .__.____- -10 
MODERNISTIC ened JARS 
4 lb., 24 in carton -_--.-- .60 
i ih, 26 tn Geet ............... -80 
2 ®., 13 i coseee ...... ae 





THE BROCK STORE 


Carlot Distributor 
DECATUR, INDIANA 














TI IIIT IIIT IIIS TAIT AIEEE AREER 


TRULERERELEOUEREREE 


a Rosedale Winged Comb Supports 


AND TIME SAVERS 
MAKE RADIAL EXTRACTING FOOL PROOF. 
A Michigan beekeeper installed Wings in a 30-frame Radial, reduc- ° 


ing the extracting time from 15 to 5 minutes and in a 50 frame fiom 20 § 
to 10 minutes 





Comb breakage was eliminated in speedy extracting with inexperi- 
enced help and little supervision. Combs dropped on the floor, with- 
out bottom and end bars, were extracte 

The Construction is such that the more centrifugal force. the more 
supporting pressure on the surface of the combs 








Send for a special circular 


A. G. Woodman Co., Grand tien Mich., U.S.A. 





























BETTER BRED QUEENS 3-BANDED ITALIANS 
3 for $1.00 


Head all of your colonies with our Better Bred Stock. They have proven their good qualities 
throughout the U. S. A. and Canada. Use them for increase, requeening and swarm control. 


Calvert, Alabama 





Calvert Apiaries > 

















Mott's Northern Bred Italians 


Thanks to the many advising the less winter 
loss with our northern queens. 

Untested, $1.00; 2 or more, 75c each; 25, 
$17.50; 50, $32.50. 

Tested, $2.00; $3.00; $5.00. Fair to good 
breeders, Virgins, 3 for $1.00. 


Untested guaranteed purely mated or replaced. 


Ee. E. MOTT, 




















FRONTIER 








Requeen with Carniolans and save on winter 
stores. Carniolans build up rapidly in the 
spring and are the most excellent workers. Jan 
Strgar Strain. 


| CARNIOLAN 
QUEENS irre, a a 


| EPHARDT’S HONEY FARMS 2 : TORRAS, LOUISIANA 




















Bee — 
American Bee | Breeders Record 


A 24- page TRADE MAGAZINE 
serving “America West of 100°, 
featuring Triple Phases of BEE L IFE. 


Published monthly, $1.00 the year, 
Postpaid. Circulating “‘From Coast 


to Coast.” Sample Copy Free. 
Ralph Benton, Editor 
RIVERA, CALIFORNIA 

















“— a Q U E E N Ss 
<4 3 for $1.00 


35c each. Mailed daily from Paducah. 


Trade Mk. Reg. 
U. S. Pat. Off. 


Queens guaranteed purely mated 
Three-Banded Italians. 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO., PADUCAH, KY. 





St. Romain’s “Honey Girl” Bright 3-Band Italian Queens 30c ea. 


No discounts. Line Bred, Northern Production Proved Stock. None Better. 


Safe delivery — Prompt service — 21 years’ experience. 
ST. ROMAIN'S “HONEY GIRL” APIARIES HAMBURG, LOUISIANA 
ee SE ALLS LLL Lc 
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Me OTe Le LULL LLL 
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Prompt Delivery 


HONEY PAILS 


Send orders to the 


Standard Lumber Go, 


Winona, Minnesota 


Box 477 





PTT OMS SHS LU SL Se LM eh 


SOTTO LIU S ULL SHULL SLU LULL LULL LE CLL ULL 


TS MUS HULU LLL © ELL 


REQUEEN 
EVERY HIVE EVERY YEAR 


e For Better Wintering. 
e@ For Bigger Crops. 
@ For Greater Profits. 


Untested queens, 50c each; 25-100, 
45c each; 100 up, 40c each. 


J. M. CUTTS & SONS 


Route 1 Montgomery, Ala. 














Australian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 


‘Australasian Beekeeper”’ 


Subscription 5 shillings per year, start any 
time. Enquire for International money order 
for 5 shillings (Australian) at your Post Office 


Write now to The Editor, P. O. Box 20, 
West Maitland, New South Wales, Australia. 


MERRILL’S 
ITALIANS 


WILL PUT HONEY IN YOUR HIVES 


Quantity 1 to 50 50 to 5M. 


2-lb. pkgs. with queens__$2.00 $1.75 
3-lb. pkgs. with queens 2.50 2.25 


Untested queens 50c each 


Merrill Bee Co., § Bucatunna, Miss. 


ECC 
QUEENS 


When you buy queens you want good queens. 


Three-Banded Italians. The kind that builds 
up quick. 
40c ea. 3 for $1.00 or 30c ea. in lots of 100. 


The CROWVILLE APIARIES 




















Route 1 WINNSBORO. LA. 














Iverson Honey Co. isis a 


York Bee Co., 
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* We Produce Queens Until Late Fall 4 


Use our Quality-Bred Progeny Test Queens for Best Results. Our 
prices place Record-Breaking Quality within reach of all. 


PRICES: 1 to 99 at 35c each. 100 or more at 30c each. 
GARON BEE COMPANY, 













Donaldsonville, La., U. S. A. 





A new “HONEY” in the CABLE family 


This dainty Cable Spinet Piano is the latest addition to the 
proud CABLE family. And it’s proving to be very popular 
too -- full 88 note scale and big in tone, yet small and com- 
pact it occupies no more floor space than two chairs. Send 
for catalog. 

New Baby Grand Pianos from $365.00 up. 


Address your reply to 


FACTORY PRICES Mr. R. J. COOK, General Manager EASY TERMS 


CABLE 


303S. Wabash § Piano Company Chicago, Illinois 
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under water. We often get from 10 to 4o per cent wax from such 





material. 
WANTED “iors. 2334 
° . k , 

and Birds, Let ov 8 Send for terms. H 

“STANDARD RABBIT & PET JOURNAL” 


Bring you the Monthly News of Rabbit, = ; 
Cavy, Small Stock, Poultry, Birds R Ship ed seamed beeswax. 


and other Pets. 


— se ae ee. DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Illinois 


Fa i  ( ; SS SBE SEER ERNE, «| 
4 o R 

5S . 4 8 

+ Summer Prices : | Die Win tad 

$ a: re Ou osing 

t on Queens now in effect $ H RB , 

% ¢ if 

5 ow —— 2 eeswax 

¢ Italian or Caucasian ¢ | 

4 ee Bi 

Bs % 

5S 35c ea. & |5 We render old combs, cappings and slumgum for beekeepers. 
t $32.50 per 100 $ : Our steam wax presses get every available ounce of wax out of 
$ = BS 8 this material. 

$ % |: 

3 b3 se 

Ba H & 6 If you are rendering your own or having this work done else- 
< C cat Cette. 5 = where, give us a chance to show you what we can do. e 
? SUraRe, % R specialize on SLUMGUM from presses that are not operated 


Special Year 50c; 3 Years $1. Sample, Dime. 
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Just when our new deep well for irrigation was com- 
pleted and before the motors were attached, along came 
a three inch rain lasting all night and soaking things 
up more thoroughly than for a long time. We won’t 
have to worry about starting the pumps for a few days 
but it certainly does give a comfortable feeling to know 
that water is available for thirsty crops. 


¢ 


Our hive on scales made a gain of 24 pounds on June 
27, the largest gain for a single day within my experi- 
ence. The largest that I remember prior to this year 
was 17 pounds. This year we have exceeded that figure 
on four different days. Twice the gain was 18 pounds, 
once it was 19, in addition to the record gain of 24 
pounds. The recent dry years have compelled farmers 
in this neighborhood to turn to sweet clover for forage 
and the bees have profited accordingly. 


+ 


A Wisconsin reader asks for an estimate of the number 
of bees needed to secure pollination of 600 acres of 
white and alsike clover. It is very difficult to decide, 
because there is no way of telling how many wild soli- 
tary bees may be present. If wild bees are plentiful the 
blossoms may be pollinated without the assistance of 
honeybees. If wild bees are scarce, at least one hive 
of honeybees should be present for every acre of clover 
within flying range. An abundance of bees sometimes 
makes a difference of several bus’ els of seed per acre. 


+ 


The question as to the use of bees in the pollination 
of fruit blossoms and also the legumes and the vegetables 
grown for seed, is receiving a great deal of attention 
of late. This interest on the part of the public is likely 
to be very much to the advantage of the beekeeper. 
Instead of resenting the presence of the bees as was 
once the case, the farmer is likely to be anxious to en- 
courage them. ‘ 


The late F. W. L. Sladen, former provincial apiarist of 
Canada, followed commercial queen rearing for several 
years in England. He has written much about queen 
behavior which indicates unusual care in observation. 
Sladen states the queen usually leaves the hive for the 
first time on an observation flight on the fifth day. This 
is followed by a longer flight on the sixth day, at which 
time, if drones are plentful she is likely to be mated. 
I wonder if our American queen breeders will verify this 
statement. 

+ 


One who is much with bees, occasionally finds a queen 
with one leg paralyzed. Sladen ascribes this condition 
to the fact that the bees have stung her when returning 
from her mating flight. He wrote that if it is a hind leg 
that is injured the queen is useless, but if one of the 
others she will not be any the worse for it. 

According to Sladen, the queen begins laying on the 
second day after mating when all is well. Thus at eight 
days old she starts laying under normal conditions. How- 
ever, he states that in Britain because of unfavorable 
weather it is often nine or ten days before the queens are 
mated, and thus in many instances egg laying starts at 
eleven or twelve days. 


+ 


It is interesting to note also that Sladen was apparent- 
ly one of the first to recognize the possibility of breeding 
for disease resistance. In a lecture at the London 
Zoological Gardens in 1912, he stated that one of the 
best qualities of the Italian bee was the undoubted re- 
sistance to European foulbrood. He proposed that a 
strain might be bred to resist the Isle of Wight disease 
which was just then agitating the beekeepers of England. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


THE POSTSCRIPT 


AuGuUSsrT 


That lecture which later appeared in his book on queen 
rearing is one of the first serious discussions of bee 
breeding that has come to my attention. 


¢ 


White is a poor color for beehives or for any other 
out-of-door subject, for that matter. We have recently 
painted the hives in the experimental apiary white. Hard- 
ly was the paint dry when a light rain settled the dust 
from the air and streaked and spotted them in an un- 
sightly manner. If one would take the trouble he could 
wash off the dirt, but it is not likely to be done. A grey 
A color is much better, as slight stains show but 
ittle. 

¢ 


Howard E. Brewer writes that the bees at Hillculture 
Experimental Farm, near Floris, lowa, worked freely on 
bird’s-foot trefoil in 1939 and again this season. On our 
test plots they visited the flowers freely in 1939, but have 
paid but little attention to trefoil thus far this year. The 
bird’s-foot trefoil is a most promising new forage crop, 
and, if it proves to be a good source of nectar, it is likely 
to be an important addition to the bee pasture of the 
Midwest in a few years, because it appears to be un- 
usually drought resistant. 

+ 


George W. Bohne reports having tried painting frames 
to prevent the bees from depositing propolis. For a time 
the bees failed to attach wax to the painted surface, but 
later as accidental deposits were made they spread their 
work from these points until the usual conditions pre- 
vailed. The outside of the end bars were left clean for 
a long time, but he ascribes this to the exact spacing 
rather than to the effect of the paint. 


+ 


H. Wedgeworth, of Florence, Arizona, is planting 1500 
tamarix trees in a hilly section away from the farming 
area where they are to be irrigated. This is a fast grow- 
ing evergreen tree which reaches a height of fifty feet 
and is much used for windbreaks in the desert region. 
The tree blooms from July to September and yields a 
— strong honey at the season when little else is avail- 
able. 

Mr. Wedgeworth also plans to plant vitex, a fine 
source of nectar which comes from China. Vitex is well 
suited to the Southwest and, with the help of irrigation, 
should provide splendid bee pasture. 


¢ 


The occasional reports from beemen who are planting 
trees or plants for bee pasture indicate the trend of the 
times. Many beekeepers are ready to try using poor 
land for bee pasture. In a case such as the one just 
mentioned, the growth of the trees will add a_ sub- 
stantial return in addition to whatever honey is gathered 
by the bees. 

¢ 


It would seem that there must be many places where 
such trees as basswood, black locust and other good 
nectar bearers might be planted with profit on land of 
little use otherwise. Thus, while providing bee pasture, 
the trees would be growing into commercial post or 
lumber material. 

e 


Continuous observation of a large number of plants 
in the honey plant test garden gives opportunity to learn 
much about the perculiarities of different kinds. Some 
yield nectar only for short periods and under special 
conditions. On some the bees work only for a short time 
very early in the morning. On others they are likely to 
be busy for a time and then desert them for several 
days. We hope to learn more about the reasons for these 


differences. 
FRANK C. PELLETT. 





